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Your heart and your spirits lighten 
the moment you cross a French 
Line gangplank — whether you're 
sailing for Europe or taking a 
French Line Caribbean cruise. 

For, almost instantly, your mood 
is caught up and carried along 
with the vivacious fun-lov 
spirit of the French. Your ‘ 
and tensions dissolve in the whis- 
pering waves of your trip. 

You can anticipate other pleas- 
ant bonuses on France-Afloat. 
Each meal is an adventure in 
world-famed French cuisine. 
Youll enjoy gay entertainment, 
pre-release movies, deck sports or 
deck-dozing relaxation. Each hour 
is an enchanted holiday. Consult 
your Authorized French Line 
Travel Agent. 





You know BUFFERIN is good for headaches... 





Acts twice as fast as aspirin to relieve cold miseries! 


Wont upset 
your stomach 
as aspirin often does 
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Now you can treat your cold miseries—for as long as 
they last—without fear of the stomach upset that so 
often follows the taking of aspirin. 

Bufferin not only brings marvelously fast relief from 
cold miseries but it keeps on protecting against aspirin 
irritation of the stomach. 

Result? You can take all the Bufferin you need (as 
directed on the package) to relieve the distress, the sore 
throat, the fever—all the painful miseries that accom- 
pany a cold. 

Next time a cold strikes—start and stay with Bufferin! 





ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT 
OF BmISTOL- MYERS 





Life admits not of delays; 
When pleasure can be had, it is fit to catch it. 


Samuel Johnson 
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Expect to find in Benson & Hedges certain pleasures no gi id he | 
FILTER MOUTHPIECE 


ra 

pose abel] $ 

box, custom-tailored. Filter mouthpiece, recessed so that ile ae 
Hatt 

only the flavor touches your lips. es hiee: 


other cigarette offers. Luxurious flavor, classic in taste. 


Costlier tobaccos, meticulously blended. Cigarette-case 
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BENSON & HEDGES Cigarettes - Regular and King Size 


TIME TIME is published weekly by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan 
ter January at the Postoffice at Chicago, tl 


m Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class mat- Volume LXIX 
21, 1928. W., under the act March ear in | Number 4 


of March Ird, 1879. Subscription $5.00 
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Advertisement 


How to avoid the 


Costliest Error 


in Management 





These men know ...see page 106 


Gov. Joe J. Foss, So. Dakota 





John M, Fox Henry Blackstone C. P. King, Vice President 
President, Minute Maid Corp. President, Servo Corp. of America St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 
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Ernest Blaich Robert Quain George S. Benson 
President, Roslyn Savings Bank, L.1 General Manager, Conrad Hilton Hotel President, Harding College, Ark., 
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; Edgar B. Cahn - C. G. Carlson L. H. Moos 
President, Aviation Analysts, Inc., N.Y. President, Caco, Inc., Pomona, Cal. Vice President, Midwest Mfg. Corp. 
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BENDIX COMPUTERS ARE LIFTING THE BURDEN 


Just as machines have increased 
man’s physical output and enabled 
him to produce more in less time, so 
the modern digital computer with 
its “mechanical brain” and “‘memory 
banks” has shortened the hours and 
cut the work load for undermanned, 
overburdened engineering staffs. 
Problems which once required weeks 
and even months to solve with slide- 
rule mathematics are now resolved 
in a matter of minutes, relieving 


A thousand products 





engineers and scientists for more 
creative tasks. 
Bendix Computers are solving 


many an industrial manpower prob- 
lem in the design of cams, gears and 
optical lenses; 
highways and pipe lines; in strain 


gauge testing, automatic control of 


high-precision machine tools, wind 


tunnel experiments, correlation of 


hydroelectric power factors, astro- 
nomical navigation studies, flight 


~ Goad” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 





in the construction of 


FROM BUSY ENGINEERS 


path calculations, crude oil reservoir 
and gas storage problems, plus many 
more. 

Small in size, and low in rental or 
purchase cost, the Bendix G-15 
general-purpose computer is a price- 
less “assistant”? to overburdened 
engineers. For additional informa- 
tion, write our Bendix Computer 
Division, 5630 Arbor Vitae Street, 
Los Angeles 45, California. 





a million ideas 
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“Nothing but nothing get 
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* Nobody but nobody undersells Gimbels,” 
says the Chairman of the Board of 
Gimbel Brothers. ‘For instance, we buy 
carpet by the carload—but only after 

we've checked enough other sources to 

make sure the price is as low as possible. 

Often we must move at a moment’s 

notice. That’s where telegrams can’t be 

beat. Bids are placed fast and in writing 

—avoiding costly mistakes.” 


More than a million times a day, 


business finds it wise to wire. Telegrams 
quote prices, contirm orders, route ship- 
ments. Speed plus the written record 
make the telegram essential to Ameri- 
can business. 

DO YOU KNOW about these other 
Western Union services? Market Surveys: 
from a one-town check of dealers to 
nationwide sampling of consumer buy- 
ing habits . . . Charge it: any time, any 


place, it’s easy to charge a telegram. 


Simbel Bros., as pho 





tographed by Peter Benech 


s things done like telegrams,” says Bernard Gimbel 


(==) WESTERN UNION 


__ TELEGRAM 


ON ANY OCCASION ... 





IT'S WISE TO WIRE! 











LETTERS 





Man of the Year 


Sir: 

Should his fight be the beginning of the 
end of Communism, I would like to suggest 
the Hungarian Freedom Fighter as the Man 


of the Century. 
J. M. RiTERIs 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Congratulations on your choice of the 
Hungarian Freedom Fighter as Man of the 
Year! I hope a sufficient number of copies 
of Time were smuggled into Hungary. 


BarBaRA V. RYAN 
Lakewood, Calif, 


Sir: 

In keeping with your recent choice, I now 
nominate America’s Conscience as Thing of 
the Year, 1957. 

FRANKLIN S. HARPER 
Volders, Austria 


Sir: 

Your making a composite picture of a 
motley crew of trigger-happy poets, callow 
youths, delinquent teen-agers, gun molls and 
other Hungarian riffraff and trying to foist 
them off on us Americans as the “Man of 
the Year" is a piece of journalism that is 
not only unique but should stand out as 
the acme of effrontery. 

Joun Bucktey 
Rutherford, N.J. 


Sir: 

Your selection was expedient and political. 
You evaded the issue, avoided the always 
controversial selection of a living man, and 
put up a symbolic man that few would 
criticize in the present emotionally charged 
state of the public mind. 

GENE CONNELLY 
Philadelphia 


Sir: 

The Man-of-the-Year story was tragically 
beautiful—if a story or an act of men can 
be thus. It made me quiver, And it also 
evoked a feeling of utter humility to read 
such an intimate, personal account of the 
Hungarians’ fight for freedom, 

BILL FisHer 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Sir: 
_ Your Man-of-the-Year editor better re- 
sign. Never again could he do so well. 

kK. B. BracG 


Baltimore 








Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockeleller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Subscription Rates: Continental ULS., 1 yr., $6.00; 
2 yre., $10.50; 3 yrs., $14.00, Canada and Yukon, 
1 yr.. $6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yre., $15.50, Plane- 
speeded editions: to Hawaii and Alaska, 1 yr., 
$8.00; 2 yrs., SILSO; 3 yrs., $14.00; Cuba, Mexi- 
co, Panama, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Virgin 
Islands, Continental Europe, Guam and Japan, 1 
yr., $10.00; all other countries, 1 yr., $12.50. 


s Service: J. Edward King, Genl. Mgr. 
Mail subscription orders, correspondence and 
instructions for change of address to: 





Tine Sunscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, IMlinois 


of Address: Send old address (exactly as 
imprinted on mailing label of your copy of 


Race & Education 


Sir: 

I know I speak for my more experienced 
colleagues when I assure the congressional 
investigators [Time, Jan. 7] that we who 
teach genuinely integrated classes simply see 
no sense in segregation. A Negro face does 
not tell us a thing about what sort of mind 
is behind it, any more than a white face does. 
I have Negro pupils who are problems; I 
have lily-white children who are problems. 
It just happens this semester that the only 
truly sensitive intellect studying under me 
belongs to a Negro. 

Race and education are mutually irrele- 
vant concepts, and nobody is going to get 
anywhere thinking about education in terms 
of race. I know this not because it was 
taught to me as an article of piety, which 
it was, but because unlike most of my early 
articles of piety, this one turns out to be 
true on testing. 

Dubious congressmen are cordially invited 
to visit my classes for a demonstration of 
what I am talking about. 


WINIrRED Scott 
New York City 


Sir: 

The truth is that at this stage of their 
development Negroes get along faster and 
better in their own schools with their own 
teachers. When vou get a sufficient number 
of them in a white school, both whites and 
colored suffer. It was all tried out in our 
Reconstruction days after the Civil War, and 
both sides reached the conclusion that it 
would not work, 

R. B. HERBERT 
Columbia, S.C. 


Judge Judged 
Sir: 

If Judge William Hawley Atwell has, as 
you put it, “singlehanded staved off inte- 
gration [of public schools] in Dallas for at 
least another year” [Tre, Dec. 31}, what of 
the nine peanut politicians serving also as 
pink stooges trying to ram integration down 
the throats of 50 million Southerners? 

ARTHUR R. KING 
Dallas 


Sir: 

It’s too bad that people such as Judge 
Atwell have any authority. It seems that a 
man of his age (87) should be trying to get 
nearer to God and not trying to raise more 
hell here on earth. 

(A/2C) J. C. FINLEY 
Spokane, Wash. 
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Time) and new address (with zone number, if 
any)—allow three weeks (or change-over, 
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Space Pace 
Sir: 

A million space enthusiasts shed silent 
tears as they laid down their Jan. 14 issue 
of Tre. For there they had read that “ac- 
cording to [Dr, Frank] Crawford, the man 
who has ventured deep into space can never 
return to earth before his life runs out. To 
keep the age advantage gained during the 
fast outward trip, he must make the home- 
bound trip at a comparative snail’s pace.” 
This touching picture of mass emotion com- 
pels me to remove Time’s foot from my 
mouth. I said no such thing, and it isn’t 
true. I did say that in order for retarded 
aging in space travelers to be observed, a 
high-speed round trip is not necessary. A 
fast one-way trip suffices. I then said that if 
the traveler returns home at a snail's pace he 
will maintain the age advantage gained dur- 
ing the fast outward trip. You said the rest. 
In fact, if he does return fast, he doesn't 
lose his age advantage; he doubles it. 

FRANK S. CRAWFORD JR. 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 
 Spacemen, dry those tears ——Epb. 


The Pupil 
Sir: 

The fantastically puerile view of the cause © 
for Clinton Peurifoy’s spasticity [Time, Jan. 
71 indicates how little we have advanced 
since the days when man blamed God ior 
thunder and lightning. Do these poor, igno- 
rant folk believe that God (with Jesus as his 
hatchet man) causes polio, sclerosis, cerebral 
palsy and the other ills that afflict our kind 
in general and children specifically? Perhaps 
they believe also that Salk's vaccine and the 
other aids we are developing are works of 
the devil designed to subvert the intention 
of God to bring suffering and pain to chosen 
“pupils.” 

Ricuarp G, GouLtp 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

Why do we become mushy and impractical 
as well ds intolerant when we speak of 
religion? You practically left the impres- 
sion that John Peurifoy was an atheist be- 
cause he didn’t have the same philosophy on 
handicaps as Queen Frederika did. God 
doesn’t give handicaps. No child should be 
taught that. God has set up His universe so 
that handicaps can be obtained through 
accidents of nature, but He also has given 
us spirits to rise above them. Knowing the 
Peurifoys, | think they would be the first 
to agree. You see, | have cerebral palsy as 
does Clinton. My husband is a professional 
man, and I'm just an average housewife. 
We hope we have made the most of our 
lives despite the insistence of a few to make 
us content to be “hopeless cripples” because 
God willed it so. 

Mrs. CLypE BERGER 
Wichita, Kans. 


Sir: 

That Jack Peurifoy was given the grace to 
believe that it was a just and good God who 
in His inscrutable wisdom had given his son 
this “hardest problem” is gratifying. Other 
countless parents, from the time of Adam and 
Eve to our present day, have been troubled 
about the same thing. 

BrerRTON SEVENSMA 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Sir: 

Clinton Peurifoy was blessed by God when 
civen life on His earth; because of God’s will, 
Clinton was made to suffer. After thinking 
about this, one begins to realize that God 
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You can be the best provider on your street 
(without the biggest salary!) 


Let’s say you make $110 a week. Or 
$125. Or more. 
maybe more children. A comfortable 


You have one, two, 
home, A car. In short, your salary| is 
tremendous—but a 
amount of good living depends on it. 


not tremendous 


That’s why it’sso important to make 
sure you'll be a good provider for good. 
And why it’s such a sound idea to let 
your Travelers man help you. 

With him to guide you, you'll be 
sure you have the right insurance on 
your life—insurance with guaranteed 
costs and guaranteed benefits. Protec- 
tion for your family right now, a fund 


e 
pn 
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for your children’s education later on. 
And, if it fits in with your plans, your 
Travelers Life Insurance can help pro- 
vide money for your retirement. 


A few dollars a week 


You'll be sure, too, that you have a 
balanced insurance program to safe- 
guard your way of life. One with no 
gaps. With no expensive overlaps. 
All this is possible because your 
Travelers agent represents the com- 
pany that offers all forms of insurance. 
He knows the right type and amount 
of insurance protection for your home, 


AMILY INDg,, 






JEL 
RENE 


your health, your car—all your pre- 
cious family values, 

And you won't need to stint. Your 
Travelers man will fit a program to 
your income as well as your needs, 
Many young families are making a good 
start on a balanced Travelers program 
for less than $10 a week. 


Most important, you'll find more enjoy- 
ment in the present when you’ ve made 
the future worry-free. The Travelers 
calls this kind of living American Fami- 
ly Independence. And your neighbor- 
hood Travelers agent or broker is pre- 
pared to help you find it. 


*ANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





All forms of personal and business insurance including Life + Accident + Group + Fire » Marine + Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 
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Canada 


VACATIONS _ UNLIMITED! 





One of Canada’s recipes for relaxation: 
friendly sun, sparkling water, a strike! 


This is the holidayland that’s designed for relaxing... whichever way you 
prefer. There are more than one million lakes for fishing, swimming, 
boating, fun in the sun...29,000 square miles of great, green National 
Parks...over 59,000 nautical miles of scenic coastline...spectacular 
ranges of mountains...scores of modern, memorable cities... 


And an array of world-renowned resorts! 


Resort life is rich in Canada...at- in unspoiled Canada and sample as 
tractive accommodation, fine cuisine, many of its vacation attractions us you 
facilities for golf, riding—all your can. See your travel or transportation 
favourite sports—are close at hand. agent soon about the arrangements... 
This year, enjoy an extended stay no passports are needed. 


Mail coupon now for the free r wee me PLEASE P-R-I-N-T om om 
Canadian Vacation Package: 01-1-10-57-01 
1. “Canada —Vacations Unlim- CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
ited” —a 48-page booklet with OTTAWA CANADA 
100 full-colour illustrations 
describing holiday attractions f 
in all parts of Canada. CANADIAN VACATION PACKAGE 
2.“Highway Map” in full- i 
colour of all Canada and 
northern U.S.A. | ee 
Name 
3.“How to Enter Canada”... 
helpful information on border 
crossing, etc. 


Please send me —immediately — your free 


Address 





4.“Tourist Enquiry Form” 
which you can fill out and send 
in for information on the par- 
ticular areas, activities, accom- 
modation which interest you. 


Town State. ‘ 





Stick this coupon on any postcard, or mai! it in an envelope. 
Le ——S ee ee ee 


must love everyone. This love may not be 
outwardly shown, but we can be sure it is 
there, or at least was one time or another. 

Jean Hance 
Etna, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Give God the glory and thank Him for a 
world with Peurifoys, a Brown, and Queen 
Frederika. 

Joun B. WHITNEY 
Brockton, Mass 
Sir: 

The story told by Admiral Charles Brown 
was a stirring lesson for young and old 
Clinton Peurifoy, the hero, will always be an 
inspiration to all that read it as well as the 


| favorite pupil of Jesus. 


CuarLotTe H. LEHMAN 
Pine Island, Minn. 


Acheson's Way 


Sir: 

Had we followed the course advised by ex- 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson [Time, 
Jan. 7], we would by now be involved in 
another Korea—our soldiers fighting Russian 
“volunteers” with the war confined to the soil 
of Egypt and Israel, of course. 

We had too many years during the Roose- 
velt and Truman Administrations when our 
policies were based on “skillful and artful 
means,” without too much regard for honor 
or integrity. 





Mrs. Grtpert H. KInc 
Orchard Park, N.Y 


TV Ratings 
Sir: 

We would like to set the record straight in 
connection with your article on national tele- 
vision rating services |Trme, Jan. 14]. Video- 
dex, a diary system of reporting, has long been 
a comprehensive source of television-rating 
data and yet was overlooked in your article 
Videodex is the pioneer diary service (a tech- 
nique later adopted by other services), cur- 
rently issues a monthly National TV Rating 
Report based on a larger sample than any 
other service, and has more local market rat- 
ings more frequently than any other service. 

ALLAN V. Jay 
Manager 
Videodex, Inc 
New York City 


| All in the Family 
| Sir: 


It has taken us all these days to come down 
out of the clouds because we were so thrilled 
and proud to be the family of “Antarctic 
Explorer Siple,” whose wonderful portrait was 
on the cover of Time for December 31st, and 
who was so excellently portrayed in the 
feature article 

Rutu J. Srpre (Mrs. Paut A.) 
ANN SIPLE 
JANE PAULETTE SIPLI 
Mary CATHRIN SIPLE 
Arlington, Va. 


Enigmatic Right 
Sir: 

Regarding the stoning of the Mona Lisa 
(Time, Jan. 7]: of course, there is the question 
of the artistic value of the painting. But how 
far can art go in the way of justifying every- 
thing? My point is, no woman, no matter how 
important or beautiful she might be, has the 
right to be smiling “enigmatically” for nearly 
five centuries, The action of the Bolivian 
crackpot symbolizes the repressed reactions of 
millions of healthy men when faced with 
feminine enigmas 

Monti WaLrers 
Forest Hills, N.\ 
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Famous American Artists Portray “Togetherness” 





Painting by R. Meyers 


Buying Health Products for the Family 


Vitamins and other health products help her children develop strong, healthy bodies 
—give them extra energy, keep them active. She and her husband need these products 


too, as part of their plan to enjoy long, happy years together. This is the outlook 
and attitude of Togetherness that inspires her buying decisions. 


i s 
The magazine of Togetherness reaching more than 4,760,000 families... \ IcCalls 
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ONE SCOTCH 
STANDS OUT 


BY APPOINTMENT VAT 69, all the good things of Scotch — lightness, 

TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I i 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 
WM. SANDERSON &@ SON, LTD. 


° * 
IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY —86.8 PROOF. Rie 





Wherever you go, you'll find one Scotch with 


the stamp of perfection—VAT 69. For in 





£10 w 
; ‘ a Se 
mildness, smoothness —are at their very best. ‘(NWD): 
oS. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands hy you 





Last year Liberty Mutual, with Boston University 


ee 2 99 School of Medicine and Massachusetts Memorial Hos- 
Another medical first pitals, opened a special center for the rehabilitation of 


paraplegics. Paraplegia, damage to the spinal cord, is 


for Liberty the most serious of industrial injuries. Up to a few years 


ago the paraplegic faced complete inactivity and con- 


HOW IT SAVES MEN AND stant hospital care. Even before opening this center, 
REDUCES COMPENSATION COSTS Liberty pioneered in rehabilitating paraplegics, had 





MEDICAL ADVISORS HELP YOU 
CUT COMPENSATION LOSSES. In 64 
Metropolitan Areas Liberty Mutual re- 
tains leading qualified specialists as Medi- 
cal Advisors to check the diagnosis of seri- 
ous cases and assist treating physicians. 


12 


completed work on 66 cases. 48% are now at work. Re- 
habilitating these 66, besides restoring social usefulness, 
effected an estimated average sav- 
ing of $38,000 a case in medical, 
hospital and compensation costs. 






DEALING 





sepere tweens Pat CLAIRE CRAIPAAT 





ANY SIZE COMPANY CAN BENEFIT eae oe __—_—_ 
through Liberty’s 4-phase medical and 

health program and ividend policy. In, INSURANCE FOR: WORKMEN'S 
Plant Medical Service, Industrial Hygiene, COMPENSATION, AUTOMOBILES, LIABILITY, 
Medical Advisory Service and Rehabilita- FIRE, GROUP ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, 
tion contro! losses, help achieve low net cost. MARINE, CRIME 
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K It’s true .. . Pontiac has that wonderful something that appeals to people 


stepping out in this world! Part of it is Pontiac’s styling—that sleek, fresh, follow-me flair. 
Part of it is handling—the trigger-quick obedience of Pontiac’s sprightly wheels 


to new and advanced controls. And certainly part of it is in 
Pontiac’s performance—the brisk and breezy action 
of a brand-new V-8 Strato-Streak engine! Of course, there’s 
the idea, too, of teaming with a sure winner, a new 
car proved as no other in history in a 100,000-Mile 
Marathon Run! It all adds up . . . Pontiac’s the car for people 
going places. Drive it and see for yourself. You'll 
make a great twosome .. . you and America’s No. 1 Road Car! 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





a 
PROVED BY 100,000 MILES OF RUGGED ROAD TESTS 








AUGUSTUS—A twin of the Cesare in construction, in smooth-riding comfort, in superb food, in cordial service. Built in 1952. Fully air-conditioned. 


You'll find it hard to choose from 
these three great Italian Line express ships 


ALIKE in broad sun decks with three swim- 
ming pools... alike in cuisine famous on two 
continents .. . alike in fully air-conditioned 
luxury, in entertainment, in every modern 
facility, these three Italian Line ships offer 
the last word in transatlantic travel. The 
gallant Colombo, the beautiful Cesare and 
Augustus sail the route of blue skies and 


Spring-like weather where you can enjoy fun 


out of doors all the way to Europe in any sea- 
son. They offer express service to Gibraltar, 
Naples, Cannes or Genoa. 

And for a Cruise-Like Voyage, consider 
the stately Vulcania or Saturnia. See your 
Travel Agent at once for the sailing you 
want, or call Italian Line, Battery Park 
Building, 24 State Street, New York 4, N. Y., 
Telephone Digby 4-0800. 


Italian Line 





MANAGING EDITOR 
Roy Alexander 


ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITOR 
Otto Fuerbringer 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


Dear TIME-Reader: 


ARMERS north of Louisville, Ky. 

were startled late one afternoon last 
fall by a strange spectacle coming down 
the B. & O. railroad tracks. Rolling 
along at 3 m.p.h. was a Speno rail- 
grinding train. Six feet out from the 
last car was mounted a camera on a 
makeshift brace of 2 by 6 planks and 
spikes. Behind the camera a 6-ft.-5-in., 
250-lb. man trotted along the ties, trig- 
gering the camera to catch the brilliant 
constellations of sparks thrown off by 
the rail grinders. 

The trotting photographer was Wil- 
liam Vandivert, taking a series of color 
pictures for this week’s story on the 
modernization of U.S. railroads (see 
Business). Vandivert’s previous color 
portfolios for Time have included such 
varied pictorial reports as Abilene’s 
Eisenhower Museum (Time, April 5, 
1954), Anderson Hospital in Houston 
(Tre, Dec. 13, 1954), automation in 
industry (Tre, March 19) and foot- 
ball at Michigan State University 
(Tre, Oct. 8). 

For this week’s color story on rail- 
roading, Vandivert traveled for two 
months and some 23,000 miles up and 
down and across the U.S. To help him 
get his pictures, railroaders everywhere 
set up special timetables for their prized 
new rolling stock. Union Pacific blocked 
its main line 30 minutes at Green River, 
Wyo., while Vandivert photographed 
three different types of power plants 
used in mountain hauling. Southern 
Pacific trainmen, not to be outdone, 
tape-measured the 4,745-ft. length of 
an 87-car piggyback freight train, laid 
out the same distance along Cali- 
fornia’s San Luis Obispo horseshoe 
curve and carefully spotted the train 
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VANDIVERT IN CALIFORNIA 


for Vandivert’s dramatic storytelling 
picture of piggyback hauling (see cut). 


HEN Trme’s Art Researcher Mar- 

tha Peter Welch began to check the 
story of the Mount Vernon Museum's 
miniature of Martha Custis Washington 
(see ArT), supposedly a 1772 work of 
Charles Willson Peale, she discovered 
Yale University had another minia- 
ture, also thought to be the 1772 Peale 
portrait. Since both were acquired from 
direct descendants of the nation’s first 
First Lady, the mu- 
seum and university 
quietly began to rec- 
oncile their claims. 
The result was of 
particular interest to 
Researcher Welch. 
She is also a di- 
rect descendant of 
Martha Washington 
(see cut). 





Cordially yours, 


eae 
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For the man who can 


afford the finest 


The man who owns a Continental Mark // enjoys a very 
special feeling: He knows—on the strength of his own 
personal judgment—that he is driving the finest car on the 
road. No one shapes his judgment. He knows. 


Certainly, this motor car establishes a styling criterion 
in its sparing use of ornament, in its clean, trim lines. This 
appeals to him, and he is guided by his own taste. 

In time, as with so many things that he knows instinctively, 
the classic simplicity of the Continental is sure to be reflected 
in the design of other fine motor cars. 

Even when that happens, he still owns the original—a 
car for which he will feel a deepening affection a/ways. 

But his independent judgment led him to more than a 
timeless design. It led him to an enduring motor car. 
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Consider that more time is devoted to the finish of the Con- 
tinental than to the entire assembly of the ordinary fine car. 


Consider that we searched the world’s tanneries for a 
worthy leather before choosing a supple hide from the 
Bridge of Weir, Scotland. 

Consider that the Continental engine is patiently assembled 
of hand-selected parts, tested, torn down, reassembled, 
tested again. That it’s so smooth that you can balance a 
coin on the hood while the engine is running. 

By breaking with the commonplace, by pleasing himself, 
the Mark JJ owner has bought a car with the strength and 
sinew to weather the miles and elements . . . beautifully. 


His sure judgment led him, too, to a superb road car. 
It is a lithe, lean, exciting car to drive. As his wife reports, 
it is a wondrously easy car to command. 

These are only a few of the rewards that he derived 
from being simply himself. You are sure to discover 
more, when you inspect this superlative motor car at your 
Continental dealer’s. 


— Continental Mark I 


Lincoin Division * Ford Motor Company 
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THE NATION 


Second Inaugural 

A Gilbert Stuart portrait of George 
Washington looked down upon 52 mem- 
bers of the Eisenhower family, ten Nixons 
and a handful of old friends and servants 
gathered in the East Room of the White 
House. It was a quiet, midmorning group 
and yet the occasion was both formal and 
historic: since their terms legally expired 
on Sunday (and by tradition the public 
ceremony could not be held until Monday 

-see below), Dwight David Eisenhower 
and Richard Milhous Nixon were about to 
take the oath of office in private ceremony, 
i.e., unwatched by public or press. 

The Family Circle. At 10:25 the 
guests hushed as Ike and Mamie, just back 
from morning service at the National Pres- 
byterian Church, slipped into the East 
Room and took their places beside Dick 
and Pat Nixon. Ike and Dick both wore 
short morning coats and striped trousers; 
Mamie wore a black taffeta dress, and Pat 
a two-piece green wool suit. At 10:26 a 
nonfamily guest, California’s Senator Bill 
Knowland, stepped forward and adminis- 
tered the vice-presidential oath to Dick 
Nixon, who swore fealty to the Constitu- 
tion with his hand resting upon a Bible 
that had been in his family for five gener- 
ations. Pat and the Nixon children watched 
solemnly—eight-year-old Julie sporting a 
black eye from a sled accident a few days 
before. 

At 10:28 Ike stepped forward, the cen- 
ter of attention for Mamie, his son John 
in dress blues, and his four grandchildren, 
including 13-month-old Mary Jean (whom 
Ike had rescued from an upstairs room to 
come down to see the ceremony). Another 
Eisenhower guest was retired Navy Cap- 
tain E. E. (“Swede”) Hazlett, one of 
Ike’s good friends from the early days 
back in Abilene, who once had waxed long 
and enthusiastically to a happy-go-lucky 
youngster named Ike about the delights of 
a service career. (“Calm, frank, laconic 
and sensible,” Swede Hazlett once termed 
Ike, “and not in the least affected by 
being the school hero.”) 

The Oath. Then Ike placed his left 
hand on the Bible his mother had given 
him when he graduated from West Point 
in 1915, opened at Psalms 33:12,* raised 
his right hand and intoned after Chief 


* “Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord; 
and the people whom he hath chosen for his own 
inheritance.” 





Tue Present Repreatince His Oatu 
"Peace cannot be born of fear alone." 


Justice Earl Warren: “I, Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower, do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States and will, to the best 
of my ability, preserve, protect and defend 
the Constitution of the United States, so 
help me God.” 

His second term thus under way, Ike 
shook hands with all the guests and led 
them into the state dining room for coffee, 
sweet rolls and coffee cake. Then, legally 
reassured of his right to his job, the Presi- 
dent buckled down to a hard day’s work 
putting the finishing touches to the second 
inaugural address that he delivered next 
day from the steps of the Capitol. 


"Beyond Our OwnFrontiers" 


“We look upon this shaken earth and 
we declare our firm and fixed purpose— 
the building of a peace with justice in a 
world where moral law prevails.’ Thus 
Dwight David Eisenhower keyed both his 
second inaugural address and his second 
Administration this week as he spoke out 
from the Capitol steps to the tens of thou- 
sands before him and into the TV screens 
of millions. Moments before, President 
Eisenhower had raised his hand before 


Chief Justice Earl Warren to take his 
public oath of office beneath clear blue 
skies that had displaced an early grey 
overcast, his breath making tracks in the 
cold air. 

“My countrymen,” Ike began, “and the 
friends of my countrymen wherever they 
may be . . . We seek peace. And now 
as in no other age, we seek it because we 
have been warned, by the power of mod- 
ern weapons, that peace may be the only 
climate possible for human life itself. Yet 
this peace we seek cannot be born of fear 
alone. There must be justice, sensed and 
shared by all peoples. There must be law, 
steadily invoked and respected by all na- 
tions, for without law the world promises 
only such meager justice as the pity of the 
strong upon the weak. Splendid as can 
be the blessings of such a peace, high 
will be its cost: in toil patiently sus- 
tained, in help honorably given, in sacrifice 
calmly borne.” 

"The Unity of All..." More firmly 
than ever before, the President reassured 
the world that the American concern was 
genuine and far-reaching: “We recognize 
and accept our own deep involvement 
in the destiny of men everywhere. And 


beyond this general resolve, we are called 
to act a responsible role in the world’s 
great concerns or conflicts—whether they 
touch upon the affairs of a vast region, 
the fate of an island in the Pacific, or the 
use of a canal in the Middle East. 

“For one truth must rule all we think 
and all we do. No people can live to itself 
alone. The unity of all who dwell in free- 
dom is their only sure defense. The eco- 
nomic need of all nations—in mutual de- 
pendence—makes isolation an impossibil- 
ity; not even America’s prosperity could 
long survive if other nations did not also 
prosper. No nation can longer be a for- 
tress, lone and strong and safe. And any 
people seeking such shelter for themselves 
can now build only their prison. 

“In this confidence we speak plainly to 
all peoples. We cherish our friendship with 
all nations that are or would be free. We 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Depressed by Drought 


By the time President Eisenhower 
wound up his six-state, 4,500-mile tour of 
the drought-ravaged Southwestern and 
Great Plains states, his face was a wind- 
burned, cherry red; his eyes were worn 
from squinting through dust and sun; his 
once carefully polished brown shoes were 
flaked with windblown dust. From his 
brusque manner and his almost perpetual 
frown, aides and reporters sensed that 
he was thoroughly depressed by what he 
had seen. 

Though his trip was brief (his plane, 
Columbine III, made only seven stops) 
and frequently monopolized by chart- 
bearing experts, Ike came face to face 
with the unmistakable signs of disaster: 
careworn and worried farm men and 
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Poul Schutzer—Lire 


Ike & FARMER IN TEXAS 
In the face of disaster, a perpetual frown. 


respect, no less, their independence. We 
honor the aspirations of those nations 
which, now captive, long for freedom.” 

“Our Strength Dedicated." Ike then 
spaced his words carefully: “We honor, no 
less in this divided world than in a less 
tormented time, the people of Russia. We 
do not dread, rather do we welcome their 
progress in education and industry. We 
wish them success in their demands for 
more intellectual freedom, greater security 
before their own laws, fuller enjoyment of 
the rewards of their own toil. For as such 
things may come to pass, the more certain 
will be the coming of that day when our 
peoples may freely meet in friendship. 

“So we voice our hope and our belief 
that we can help to heal this divided 
world. Thus may the nations cease to live 
in trembling before the menace of force. 
Thus may the weight of fear and the 
weight of arms be taken from the bur- 
dened shoulders of mankind. This, nothing 
less, is the labor to which we are called 
and our strength dedicated. And so the 
prayer of our people carries far beyond 
our own frontiers to the wide world of 
our duty and our destiny.” 
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women; parched, dried water holes; aban- 
doned farm homesteads, their doors swing- 
ing open in the wind; thin, underfed cat- 
tle munching on de-spined prickly-pear 
cactus. As he went from farm to farm, 
Ike touched the weak, thin dust, crackled 
the dry tumbleweed between his fingers, 
examined with a knowing farmer’s hands 
the bony backs and dull coats of under- 
fed steers. 

National Problem. Wherever he went 
on his dawn-to-dusk schedule*—San An- 
gelo, Texas, Woodward, Okla., Clovis, 
N. Mex.—Ike faced the same brown, dis- 
mal picture. He sympathetically ques- 
tioned the farmers and ranchers (“How 
much water are you pumping? What did 
you get out of your dry fields?”’), fre- 
quently found in the hard-pressed people 
a surprising resoluteness—a “chins-up” 
attitude, as he expressed it. And they 
sensed that, because the President was 


% A schedule so strenuous that it reminded 
Ike-dogging Columnist Roscoe Drummond that 
people used to worry about the President’s 
health. “Mr. Eisenhower,” wrote Drummond 
wearily, “is standing this hectic drought trip 
better than most of the correspondents.” 


there, their problem was now recognized 
as a national problem. 

There were some happy coincidental 
signs along the route: in Tucson Ike ap- 
peared after a drenching, three-day rain; 
at Garden City, Kans. his arrival was 
heralded by a welcome but blinding snow- 
storm, which nevertheless did not prevent 
some 6,000 shivering Kansans from greet- 
ing the President at the airport. So fierce 
was the blizzard that crash trucks lined 
the Garden City runway to spotlight a 
path for Presidential Pilot Bill Draper, 
who babied the Columbine into a soft 
snap of a landing under weather condi- 
tions that gave the shakes to a group of 
Air Force pilots waiting and watching on 
the ground. 

Partner's Promise. Ike well knew that 
the current drought was generally beyond 
the repair of a single storm, or even a 
single rainy season, that the time was late 
for local, state and national agencies to 
get to work on programs that would make 
the most of dwindling water resources, to 
reseed the millions of remaining acres of 
Great Plains grazing land that are ready 
to blow. At trip’s end, addressing a spe- 
cial drought conference at McConnell Air 
Force Base in Wichita, Ike promised to 
ask Congress for $76 million for emergen- 
cy drought relief (credit for farmers and 
ranchers, feed for cattle, funds to slow 
erosion), promised that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be a “willing partner” 
with local and state authorities “in solv- 
ing this problem, which I assure you we 
will solve.” 


THE ECONOMY 
The Great Bite 


For a cast-iron conservative, Treasury 
Secretary George Humphrey found him- 
self in an embarrassing and awkward role 
last week: defender of the biggest peace- 
time budget in the nation’s history, The 
budget that President Eisenhower had 
just sent to Congress called for expendi- 
tures of $71.8 billion in 1958, nearly $3 
billion more than in fiscal 1957 (ending 
next June 30). It was a balanced budget, 
but the estimated surplus, $1.8 billion, 
was too narrow to permit tax cuts. Ike 
proposed to use it to pare a chip off the 
$270-odd billion national debt. 

Humphrey’s dissatisfaction with the 
budget was obvious in his remarks at his 
Washington press conference. Asked a - 
newsman: “Who do you blame for this 
increase?” Replied Humphrey: “Every- 
body. Congress enacts laws. Various 
groups of the public keep turning to the 
Federal Government for everything in the 
world to be taken care of. It is just 
everybody.” 

But when pinned down, Humphrey 
said: “This budget was made up with the 
very greatest care. This is apparently the 
best we can do at the present time.” Un- 
derlying this reluctant admission by so 
hard-bitten a foe of big budgets was one 
of the really important facts of the 1950s: 
the Republicans who went to Washington 
four years ago, expecting to shrink Big 
Government drastically, now find them- 
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selves caught up in the New Republican- 
ism that tacitly accepts Big Government 
as a necessity imposed by the political 
and social realities of life in the mid- 
century U.S. 

Where the Money Goes. Reflecting 
population growth and the increasing cost- 
liness of Atomic Age armaments, the last 
three Eisenhower budgets have trended 
upward, but economic growth has kept 
receipts sloping upward too. The forecast 
of a 1958 surplus assumes that the econ- 
omy will go on booming this year, enough 
to bring in an added $3 billion in taxes: 


, $743 billion in’53 $73.6 billion in’58 





Where does the money come from? By 


the 1958 estimates, individual income 
taxes will account for 51% of the. take, 
corporation income taxes for 29%, ex- 
cise taxes (which Ike is asking Congress 
to extend at the present rates for one 
year) for 12%, miscellaneous sources for 
the rest. 

Where does it go? Listed in the 1,249 
pages of the 44-lb. 1958 budget is a stag- 
gering array of proposed expenditures, in- 
cluding $587,000 for relocating Botanic 
Garden greenhouses in the District of 
Columbia, $26,500 for installing new 
bowling alleys in the Panama Canal Zone 
and $590,000 for purchasing 50 hopper 
cars for the Alaska Railroad (but no new 
funds for the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures, which must try to get 
along on the money left over from the 
$22,500 appropriated in 1957). 

Some 60% of the total expenses fall 
into one huge category: defense, includ- 
ing atomic energy and foreign military 
aid. The ending of the Korean war, along 
with increased adoption of nuclear weap- 
ons, made possible manpower cuts that 
reduced defense spending in 1954 and 
again in 1955, but then rising armament 
costs inevitably began pushing the total 
upward: 


$50.4 billion in’53 


\ 


Ce, $43.3 billion in’'58 
En, se 
a 


“Major national security,” as the budg- 

| et calls it, by no means covers the nation’s 
total bill for defense. The overseas infor- 
mation and exchange program (upped 
33% in the new budget) is in part a 
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cold-war accessory. So is foreign eco- 
nomic and technical aid, which swells and 
shrinks, but always remains expensive: 


$2.08 billion in’58 
—s> 
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$1.96 billion in’53 
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FOREIGN 


On top of defense costs, the nation has 
to go on paying for past wars. In the 
1958 budget. “veterans’ services and bene- 
fits” run to a whacking $5 billion—more 
than the combined expenses of the De- 
partments of State, Justice, Labor, Com- 
merce, and Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Interest on the national debt (most- 
ly piled up in wartime) takes an even 
bigger slice—10% of the total budget. 
The heaviness of this burden is a power- 
ful argument in favor of using any 1958 
surplus for debt reduction instead of 
trimming taxes. In 1956 and 1957, the 
Administration set budget surpluses aside 
to pare the debt $3.3 billion. But as a 
result of the inflation-fighting ‘“‘tight 
money” policy, the interest that the Treas- 
ury had to pay crept up: 


$7.3 billion in'58 
$6.5 billion in’53 AA 
ee 


Items related to present and past de- 
fense add up to 80% of the 1958 budget, 
leaving about $rq billion for all other 
federal activities, from combating floods 
and narcotics smugglers to minting pen- 
nies and keeping up the price of peanuts. 
Close to $5 billion of this will go for vari- 
ous agricultural programs; the bill for 
dealing with farm surpluses alone will 
run to about $3 billion. Ironically, Ike & 
Co., after risking a loss of farm votes in 
1952 by opposing rigid price supports. 
have consistently been forced to lay out 
more money for farm-price stabilization 


than any Democratic Administration 
ever did: 
$4.97 billion in'58 
GS 
a 
« 
$239 billion in’53 


Non-farm welfare, conservation, house- 
keeping and the remaining operations of 
the Government account for about one- 
eighth of the budget. In this sector, the 
1958 budget notably calls for increased 
spending for conservation and a $470 mil- 
lion boost for the Health, Education and 
Welfare Department (total: $2.8 billion), 
to cover such undertakings as the partial 


financing of medical and dental schools 
and aiding states in combating juvenile 
delinquency. 

Rumbles & Misgivings. Ike’s biggest 
budget drew harsh rumbles of disappoint- 
ment and dismay from many of his fel- 
low Republicans. Huffed Chicago Daily 
News Publisher John Knight: “The 
schemes now being sponsored in Wash- 
ington make Henry Wallace look like a 
piker.” To the Wall Street Journal, the 
1958 budget seemed “solid testimony to 
a failure.” 

George Humphrey himself, in a rare 
display of ambivalence, reflected some of 
these misgivings in answering press con- 
ference questions: 

Q. Do you support those parts of the 
current budget which propose increased 
expenditures? 

A. We ought to improve, 

Q. Where would you cut? 

A, I think there are a lot of places in 
this budget. that can be cut. If Congress 
can find ways to cut and still do a proper 
job, I would be very glad to see it. I 
think we have to be very selective. You 
just can’t do everything. 

Later he added reflectively: “I would 
certainly deplore the day that we thought 
we couldn’t reduce expenditures of this 
terrific amount. If we don’t reduce them 
over a long period of time, I predict that 
you will have a depression that will curl 
your hair, because we are just taking too 
much money out of this economy that 
we need to make the jobs.” 

But considering the necessities it has to 
deal with, Ike’s new budget is actually 
rather snug. To keep the budget balanced 
with the nation’s population bounding 
upward (1o million in four years), with 
popular demand for Government services 
running strong, and with armed Com- 
munism continuing to menace the free 
world, is a considerable achievement— 
possible only because the Administration’s 
encouragement of economic growth has 
kept national income expanding. If the 
gross national product rises as fast as the 
budget estimates assume, 1958's expendi- 
tures will represent a slightly smaller 
share of the nation’s output than 1957's. 

Flintily Uncuttable. On Capitol Hill, 
the budget brought the inevitable predic- 
tions of congressional surgery, but apart 
from foreign aid (certain to be pared), 
there is nowhere for Congress to do a lot 
of economizing. Veterans’ benefits and 
debt interest are flintily uncuttable, and 
Congress is unlikely to take much away 
from the farmers. Cutting defense expen- 
ditures might be dangerous, As for wel- 
fare, it has become an even more endur- 
ing feature of U.S. federal budgets than 
cold-war expenses because the welfare 
aspects of the New Deal are woven into 
the fabric of the nation. In proposing 
welfare projects to meet an_ insistent 
public demand, the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration put it up to Congress to vote the 
funds. If the Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress takes it upon itself to say no here 
and there, it might be doing the Adminis- 
tration a favor. George Humphrey cer- 
tainly would not mind. 
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THE VICE PRESIDENCY 
A Home for the Veep 


The office of Vice President carries with 
it such handy advantages as a comfortable 
salary ($35,000 a year), comfortable ex- 
pense account ($10,000), comfortable 
limousine (Cadillac), comfortable protec- 
tion (Secret Service), as well as a certain 
stature. What it does not carry is the 
advantage of an official residence—not 
even an uncomfortable one. Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon, for example, lives in 
his own home ($41,000) in Washington’s 
suburban Spring Valley. In his budget 
message last week, President Eisenhower 
suggested that Congress’ “attention 
should be directed to the acquisition and 
maintenance of an official residence for 
the Vice President,” but asked for no 
money to buy one. This brought on unoffi- 
cial suggestions that some well-to-do fel- 
low who owns an extra house around 
Washington might want to endear himself 
to Vice Presidents by making such a tax- 
deductible gift to the U.S. and posterity. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Toward Disarmament? 

“It is not possible to turn backward the 
clock of nuclear discovery and develop- 
ment, nor to repeal the nuclear age.” So 
declared U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. last week 
as he launched an important new U.S. 
offer in the continuing never-say-die at- 
tempt to promote workable disarmament. 
Specifically, the U.S. proposed that the 
powers agree to: 

@ Stockpile all future production of fis- 
sionable materials under international 
supervision for peaceful purposes; once 
the powers agree on stockpiling future 
production they may be able to work out 
a formula for transferring allotments of 
past production, i.e., potential bombs, to 
international supervision. 

@ Post advance notice of all further nu- 
clear tests during negotiations designed to 
ban nuclear bombs; once the future pro- 
duction stockpile is worked out, “it would 
then be possible, in a secure manner, to 
limit, and ultimately to eliminate, all 
nuclear test explosions.” 

@ Move toward a reduction of conven- 
tional armed forces to 2,500,000 men for 
the U.S. and Russia, 750,000 for Britain 
and France. 

@ Devote all future space flights and ex- 
periments “exclusively to peaceful and 
scientific purposes,” and conduct space 
tests “under international inspection.” 

As he and his American predecessors 
had done for 10 years, Lodge emphasized 
that all disarmament measures had to be 
subject to foolproof inspection and con- 
trols to be safe, worthwhile and accept- 
able to the U.S. As he and his predeces- 
sors had done for 10} years, Soviet First 
Deputy Foreign Minister Vasily Kuznet- 
sov countered with the usual propaganda 
talk about disarming and banning the 
bomb, with no assurances about foolproof 
inspection and controls—an attitude 
Lodge termed “bitterly discouraging.” 
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Middle East Debate (Contd.) 


For 9} hours of two days last week, Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles faced 
the combined Senate Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees to defend 
anew the President’s request for authority 
to use U.S. forces and dollars to keep the 
Communists out of the Middle East. 
Buzzed by a swarm of Democrats headed 
by Arkansas’ William Fulbright, Minne- 
sota’s Hubert Humphrey and Oregon’s 
Wayne Morse, Dulles said sharply that 
the Middle Eastern situation is the most 
dangerous that the U.S. has encountered 
in ten years. When North Dakota’s Re- 
publican Bill Langer asked whether the Ei- 
senhower plan would increase the chances 
of war, Dulles replied categorically: “I 
would say that if this resolution passes, I 
think there is little likelihood; but if it 
does not pass, I think there is a great 
likelihood.” 

The Administration would have no ob- 
jection, Dulles continued, if Congress spec- 
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ified that Congress could terminate the 
authorization for the use of troops or free- 
handed spending of aid funds at any time. 
The President was willing to report to 
Congress on the use of his powers twice a 
year instead of once. Painfully aware that 
he had not sold his case for the need for 
foreign-aid flexibility in the Middle East, 
Dulles explained how present congression- 
al restrictions on the spending of foreign 
aid would rob the President of the initia- 
tive that he sorely needs in the crisis. He 
emphasized that a vote for the Eisenhower 
plan would not commit any Congressman 
“for long-term aid.” 

By week’s end final Senate action on 
the resolution seemed unlikely before late 
February, and then, perhaps, in amended 
form. Despite the shrills of such as Ore- 
gon’s Morse (“I’m so frightened I'm al- 
most speechless”), the military request 


would get by with a healthy but not lop- 
sided majority; the economic request— 
about which Minority Leader Bill Know- 
land, among others, was hesitant—might 
be in trouble. 


Diplomats at Work 


While Congress dallied over the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, the State Department 
last week fixed its sights on the next goal 
in the Middle East: a set of solutions 
designed to reduce the areas of Israeli- 
Egyptian friction. At the United Nations, 
U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 
made a triple-decked proposal that in ef- 
fect staked out a new U.S. position: 

Proposal No. |: Israel must withdraw 
behind the 1949 demarcation line in ac- 
cordance with U.N. resolutions. 

Proposal No. 2: Israel, in return for 
withdrawal, must be secured against a 
renewal of Egyptian action which led to 
the original attack, ¢.g., by assurances 
that Egypt will not reoccupy the Gulf 
of Aqaba area, from which it was able 
to blockade Elath, Israel’s one port to 
the South. 

Proposal No. 3: Since the “areas in 
question have been major sources of ten- 
sion and hostile actions in the past,” the 
Secretary General, using powers already 
granted him by the General Assembly, 
should order the U.N. Emergency Force 
to “move in immediately behind the with- 
drawing Israeli forces to assure the main- 
tenance of the cease-fire’—specifically, 
“along the Egyptian-Israeli armistice line 
and in the area of the Strait of Tiran 
[ Aqaba ].” 

In Washington, U.S. officials kept up 
their steady pressure on Egypt to curb its 
intransigence, ¢.g., Egyptian Ambassador 
Ahmed Hussein failed to win release of 
the more than $40 million in Egyptian 
assets frozen by the U.S. after Egypt na- 
tionalized the Suez. Similarly, the U.S. 
continued to stall on Egypt’s month-old 
request to buy American surplus wheat 
with local currency and thus help shore 
up its sagging economy. Behind the Amer- 
ican moves was a common denominator: 
the conviction that U.S.-Egyptian rela- 
tions—political and economic—hinge on 
Colonel Nasser’s willingness to help settle 
Mideast problems within the frame of 
international law. 


HEROES 
The Routine Flight 


One bright California morning last 
week, bomb-shaped General Curtis Emer- 
son LeMay, boss of the Strategic Air 
Command, landed at March Air Force 
Base near Riverside, stepped off the ramp, 
glanced at his watch, then stared dourly 
at the calm, brilliant sky, and waited. 
Soon three big. eight-jet B-;2 SAC bomb- 
ers streaked into view in tight formation, 
peeled off and landed a minute apart, their 
huge brake parachutes billowing from 
their tails. Throttled down, the planes 
sedately taxied two miles to the base- 
operations building, their high-pitched, 
throbbing scream searing the air. Then, 
abruptly, the planes were silent, immobile 
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SAC’s Rounp-THE-Wortp B-52 BoMBERS ARRIVING IN CALIFORNIA 
Three sunrises, three sunsets, three sewing machines. 


in a neat line, each engine coughing up a 
puddle of unused fuel. With equal abrupt- 
ness, 600 onlookers broke into a wild 
cheer. The three swept-wing planes, carry- 
ing 27 crewmen in all, had just completed 
the first round-the-world nonstop jet flight 
in record-breaking time: they had flown 
24,325 miles in 45 hr. 19 min. at an 
-average speed of about 550 m.p.h. 

The Conquest. The momentous trip, 
announced the happy LeMay with trans- 
parent modesty, was “just another train- 
ing mission, no different from dozens and 
dozens of others.” In some ways, this was 
true. The crews were as carefully briefed 
and seemingly as routinely inured as for 
any long-distance trip. Yet as they proved 
once again SAC’s enormous everyday 
striking power, it was also clear that 
SAC’s able flyers had made the kind of 
history that would soar to the top of 
man’s unending catalogue of conquests 
over nature. 

Five planes began the mission from 
California’s Castle Air Force Base; one, 
after a mechanical failure, dropped out in 
Labrador, and another landed by prear- 
rangement in England. Every detail had 
been attended to: worldwide communica- 
tions and weather services, precisely timed 
geographical check points, State Depart- 
ment clearance, stand-by refueling planes. 
For the flyers themselves, there was steak 
(cut into bite-size pieces), canned chicken, 
ice-cold milk, fruit juice, soup, freshly 
baked cakes, candy bars. At four or five 
strategic places along the route (the ex- 
act number is secret), the jet-age birds 
dropped down from their 40,000-ft.-plus 
altitude to drink in tons of fuel, delivered 
at prop-age altitudes by four-engined KC- 
97 Stratotankers,* then, with great—but 
wasteful—surges of power, climbed back 
to their more efficient heights. 


* By midyear, SAC will take delivery on its 
first Boeing KC-135 jet tankers, which, had 
they been in operation last week, would have 
cut about six hours off the round-the-world 
mission, 
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The Coordinator. Soaring high into the 
clean, quiet void—where at times the vis- 
ibility stretched for more than 200 miles 
—the planes streaked counterclockwise 
around the earth—eastward across the 
U.S., over Newfoundland, past North Af- 
rica, Saudi Arabia and Ceylon (giving the 
Soviet Union a wide berth), made a mock 
bomb-run off the Malay Peninsula, cut 
back over Manila, then Guam, headed 
across the wide reaches of the Pacific to 
California (see map). Below, in daylight 
hours, the world spun like a giant re- 
lief globe; sometimes at night the planes 
butted their way through air so charged 
and turbulent that static electricity (St. 
Elmo's fire) leaked off the wing tips. The 
few crewmen who slept managed little 
more than brief dozes (“You can’t relax,” 
said one crewman. “Too many things on 
your mind.”). 

Commanding the flight from the lead 
plane was 50-year-old Major General 
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Archie J. Old Jr., who coordinated the 
trip, kept in constant radio contact direct 
with LeMay’s headquarters in Omaha. 
Texas-born Archie Old, like Curt LeMay, 
is no West Pointer, was an auto dealer 
with a reserve commission in the Air 
Corps until he was called to active duty 
in September 1940. Square-jawed, blue- 
eyed, thoroughly able, he rose with phe- 
nomenal speed in wartime to command 
the Eighth Air Force’s 96th Bomb Group 
at a ripe 36, led the first shuttle-bomb 
raid (from England to Russia and back), 
the famed Schweinfurt raids, flew 43 com- 
bat missions, became LeMay’s director of 
operations in 1953, is now commander of 
SAC’s Fifteenth Air Force. 

The Tensions. “The airplanes ran like 
sewing. machines,” Archie Old said on 
landing. Few others present felt so off- 
hand. Reporters crushed around as LeMay 
stitched through the line-up of glad SACs 
and pinned the Distinguished Flying Cross 
on each man. Families of some of the 
crewmen swarmed in to greet them. News- 
men herded one and all into a briefing 
room. Did Russia know of the mission? 
“Certainly, Russia knew about it,” replied 
the general. Were the bombers armed? 
“This was an unarmed mission,” i.¢., no 
bombs aboard, but radar-controlled tail 
guns carried ammunition, 

“Now,” Archie Old said at last, “I’ve 
got to go. We went through four nights 
and three days in the air while you people 
were going through two nights and two 
days,* and I guess I aged a little faster 
than usual.” 


% Since the flyers traveled at about half the 
speed of the carth (1,000 m.p.h, at the equa- 
tor), the time span between sunrises was com- 
pressed to 16-hr. “sun days,” half light, half 
dark, They caught their first sunset over the 
Great Lakes, a few hours after their 1 p.m. take- 
off, thereafter saw the sun rise and set at eight- 
hour intervals, i.c., sunrise over the Atlantic, 
sunset over Saudi Arabia, sunrise over Malaya, 
sunset over Guam, sunrise in California. Total: 
three sunrises, three sunsets in a period just a 
few hours short of two full normal-sized days. 
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THE SUPREME COURT | 


Circumstances of Pressure 

William Earl Fikes is a 30-year-old 
Alabama Negro under sentence of death 
for burglary with intent to rape the 
daughter of Selma, Ala.’s mayor in 1953- 
When Alabama’s highest court upheld the 
decision, his lawyers brought the case 
to the U.S. Supreme Court on the ground 
that Fikes had been denied due process 
before and during his trial. After his 
arrest, they argued, Fikes had first been 
lodged in a local jail, then whisked away 
to a state prison, where he was held 
incommunicado for more than a week— 
during which state officers obtained two 
confessions that later provided the basis 
for his conviction. Although the lawyers 
were unable to prove physical brutality, 
they declared that the prisoner’s mental 
background—three psychiatrists had at- 
tested to the fact that Fikes was schizo- 
phrenic, or, as his mother had put it at 
the trial, “thick-headed”—made him high- 
ly susceptible to psychological coercion, 
which the state had undoubtedly used in 
getting him to confess in violation of his 
rights under the 14th Amendment. 

Over the justice of this estimate the 
Supreme Court clashed headlong last 
week. Wrote Chief Justice Earl Warren 
for the 6-3 majority which set aside the 
Alabama decision: “The circumstances of 
pressure applied against the power of re- 
sistance of this petitioner, who cannot 
be deemed other than weak of will or 
mind, deprived him of due process of 
law.” From Justice John Marshall Harlan 
(joined by Stanley Reed and Harold Bur- 
ton) came a vigorous dissent. The gist: 
not only was there no physical coercion 
but “psychological coercion is by no 
means manifest’; on the basis of the 
record, the state authorities did nothing 
more serious in their handling of the 
case than “offend some fastidious squeam- 
ishness or private sentimentalism about 
combating crime too energetically.” In 
any case, wrote Harlan, since reasonable 
men could differ on whether Fikes’s con- 
stitutional rights had been violated, “due 
regard for the division between state and 
federal functions in the administration 
of criminal justice requires that we let 
Alabama’s judgment stand.” 

The net effect of the decision was to 
return the Fikes case to the Alabama 
courts for retrial—this time without use 
of the tainted confessions. More impor- 
tant was the overall effect: once again, 
and this time by a split decision, the 
court had inflamed the suspicions of crit- 
ics who hold that too many of its recent 
decisions are anchored more in sociology 
than in the solid substance of the law. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Harmony in Texas 

Shortly before he left office last week, 
Texas Governor Allan Shivers answered a 
question that had intrigued Texans since 
Election Day: Would he appoint a Re- 
publican to the Senate seat of incoming 
Governor Price Daniel? To the Senate, 
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Shivers, an Eisenhower Democrat, sent 
canny William Arvis Blakley, 58, a Dallas 
tycoon who is also an Eisenhower Demo- 
crat. When newsmen sought out the ap- 
pointee with an obvious question, shy 
Billy Blakley handed them an unequivo- 
cal answer: he was a lifelong Democrat, 
would vote that way in any attempt to 
reorganize the Senate. 

Blakley is a Texastronomically rich 
man (estimated worth: more than $300 
million) and one of the wealthiest ever to 
sit in the Senate. He amassed his fortune 
in real estate, ranch land, banking and 
insurance, built himself a $500,000 home, 
now is constructing a $125 million, 120- 
acre shopping center in Dallas, where air- 
conditioned walkways will link four office 
buildings, 150 stores and a 1,000-room 
hotel. Blakley will hold his Senate seat 
only until an April 2 special election 
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names the heir to the last two years of 
Daniel’s term. 

Possibly because he has promised that 
he will not be a candidate, Billy Blakley’s 
arrival in Washington touched off unu- 
sual harmony among the capital’s Texas 
contingent. Smiled Sam Rayburn: “This 
is the first time anything political has 
happened in Texas that was unanimous.” 


The Shifting Vote 


On the morning after election, the 
Democrats needed no pollster to tell them 
that the Republicans had cut heavily into 
long-standing Democratic voting strong- 
holds. But just how heavily, Pollster 
George Gallup got around to reporting 
last week. Items: 

The Negro Vote: In 1952 the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon ticket polled 21% of the 
Negro vote, in 1956 upped the figure to an 
astonishing 39%. But lest the G.O.P. start 
kidding itself about an irreversible trend, 
Gallup reported that Negroes generally 
used the word “Eisenhower” when they 
liked what the party did, used the word 
“Republicans” when they damned it. 


The Youth Vote: In 1952 voters be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 29 gave Eisen- 
hower-Nixon 49% of their vote, upped it 
in 1956 to 57%. Said Gallup: this shift is 
significant because 8,600,000 adults have 
reached voting age since 1952, and more 
are coming fast. 

The Woman's Vote: In 1952 some 
58% of the women favored Ike and Dick, 
in 1956 some 61%. This figure too has 
pregnant potentialities for the next elec- 
tion: for the first time since women won 
the vote 36 years ago, nearly as many 
women as men went to the polls. 


THE STATES 
Blowing the Horn 


Some six hours after he had been re- 
leased on $1,000 bond for joining five 
Negro ministers in a violation of Georgia’s 
bus-segregation laws (Time, Jan. 21), the 
Rey. William Holmes Borders was back 
in the pulpit of Atlanta’s Wheat Street 
Baptist Church to pay his respects to 
one of Georgia's outstanding citizens: 

“You know, one of these days, ole 
Marvin Griffin is going to learn his lesson 
and get some sense. If he doesn’t, they’re 
going to bury him head down, and when 
that trumpet sounds, he’s going to find 
himself going further the wrong way. I 
want every person who prays to call 
Marvin Griffin’s name to God, and I want 
you to say, ‘Lord, I’m talking about the 
Marvin Griffin who is governor of Geor- 
gia,’ so there won't be any mistake.” 


What's in a Name? 


Nobody has ever seriously disputed the 
right of North Dakota to make a present 
to the entertainment world of bubbly 
Bandleader Lawrence (“Champagne Mu- 
sic’) Welk. Lawrence Welk was merely 
born in Strasburg, North Dakota, and few 
at the time ever thought that he would 
grow up to intoxicate millions of music 
lovers with champagne music. As it turned 
out, North Dakota’s Welk became an 
answer to Wisconsin’s Liberace. But, after 
Lawrence Welk, wondered many a North 
Dakotan, what? 

It was a perplexing question. North 
Dakota’s boosters, faced with a contin- 
uing decline of population (from 1930's 
681,000 to 1950°s 620,000) and an ap- 
parent lack of interest on the part of 
industry to make its home in North Da- 
kota, tried to find out what was wrong 
with the state. It was not Lawrence 
Welk’s fault. As a matter of fact, Welk 
has seldom missed a chance to give the 
old homestead a warm plug on his TV 
show. It was just that so many people on 
the outside have the ridiculous idea that 
prairie-patched North Dakota is too 
blamed cold in the winter (lowest record- 
ed temp.: —60°) and too darned hot in 
the summer (highest: 124°). 

Discussing this state of affairs with a 
legislative committee, one Homer Lud- 
wick, executive secretary of the Greater 
North Dakota Association, made his point 
by exhibiting a children’s jigsaw-puzzle 
map of the U.S. Sure enough, the sym- 
bols on the North Dakota puzzle piece 
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were a spear of grain and a thermometer 
showing a low of —45°. Furthermore, peo- 
ple on the outside were always talking 
about a “blizzard sweeping out of North 
Dakota.” Something, Ludwick demanded, 
has got to be done to counter all this 
bad publicity. 

Instantly there came the idea that has 
been cropping up in North Dakota for a 
long time: a new name for the state, 
something that was more romantic—any- 
thing, in fact, that would make North 
Dakota sound gay, cheerful as a bottle of 
champagne. That is how the question 
stood. Legislators were batting new 
names around, and Homer Ludwick had 
hope in his heart. Perhaps they would 
drop “North,” and call it “Dakota.” Or 
maybe “Miami,” someone suggested, or 
“Dixie,” or “East Guadalajara,” or, with 
a nod to their Canadian neighbor, “South 
Manitoba.” Maybe even “Welk.” 


° 
Glowing Governors 

In ten state capitals across the nation, 
gubernatorial inauguration rites last week 
splashed across statehouse lawns, paraded 
down the avenues and resounded to mul- 
tiple-gun salutes as the last of the 15 new 
governors tried their new seats on for size. 
All had one problem in common: how to 
spend more money without raising new 
taxes. Some faced opposite-party legisla- 
tures, others the need for representative 
reapportionment. Yet for the group as a 
whole, gubernatorial faces were lit with 
the fresh glow of bipartisan good fellow- 
ship. Items: 

Indiana. Balding, bow-tied Republican 
Harold Willis Handley, 47, who was lieu- 
tenant governor when Archenemy George 
Craig held the statehouse reins, firmly took 
command of Indiana, called for “enlight- 
ened conservatism,” sharply criticized fed- 
eral aid to education (“The Hoosier will 
not tolerate nationalization of his 


schools” ). Basking in Handley’s new glow: 
Indiana’s anti-Craig Senator William Jen- 
ner, who gave Handley a couple of help- 
ful hands to office. 





H. V. Lyle—Topeka Daily Capital 
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Out of a feud. 
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Dick Garrett—Columbus Citizen 
Onto’s O'NEILL 


In with good cheer. 


lowa. Herschel C. Loveless, 45, is Iowa’s 
first Democratic governor in 18 years, and, 
true to his name, is virtually the only 
Democrat to win state office in 1956. In 
his inaugural address he hit the G.O.P.- 
controlled legislature with carefully drawn 
proposals, including a hint that was bound 
to stir up the session: he would like a re- 
study of dry-inclined Iowa’s stringent liq- 
uor regulations (package sales only }. 

Kansas. Banker George Docking, Kan- 
sas’ first Democratic governor in 20 years, 
took over in the aftermath of some fatal 
Republican feuding (Time, Aug. 20), 
promised that “all of us will. . . give the 
citizens of Kansas the good government 
for which they voted.” 

Massachusetts. Democrat Foster Fur- 
colo shocked his tradition-bound state by 
banning the usual inauguration ball, hold- 
ing not one but three swearing-in cere- 
monies, in which he eschewed customary 
platitudes and struck at Massachusetts’ 
cash situation (needed to meet current 
costs: $25 million in new revenue). Fur- 
ther cause for alarm among the old regu- 
lars: plenty of Furcolo affability, no Fur- 
colo promises. 

Missouri. Democrat James T. Blair Jr., 
scion of a politically powerful Missouri 
family whose roots go back to the 18oos, 
launched himself into office with a full- 
dress parade, beefed up by nearly 600 new- 
ly created honorary “colonels,” and with a 
two-part inaugural ball. Once in office Jim 
Blair declined to move from the family 
home into the 32-room executive mansion, 
called it a “drafty old barn that would be 
just like climbing cardiac hill four or five 
times a day. You could take a well man 
and put him in there, and he would be a 
sick man in a year and a half.” 

Ohio. Former Boy Wonder C. (for 
nothing) William O’ Neill, 40, short, sturdy 
World War IT veteran and state attorney 
general, led jubilant Republicans into 
Democrat Frank Lausche’s old statehouse 


precincts as 18 shivering bands marched 
through the 15° Columbus cold, later 
made the rounds of a stag smoker, public 
reception, a three-part inaugural ball. Chief 
reason for G.O.P. cheerfulness: a friendly 
press, a cooperative legislature. 

Oregon. Gregarious (dance and music 
fan), 47-year-old Robert D. Holmes, the 
state’s first Democratic governor in 18 
years, harnessed himself happily to a newly 
Democratic assembly, but was still wait- 
ing after tog ballots for the deadlocked 
(15-15) senate to organize itself. Holmes 
let it be known immediately that he will 
be pulling strong on higher teacher pay, 
state government reorganization. One of 
his first acts was to toss the fake log out 
of the fireplace in his executive suite, re- 
placing it with something more suitable for 
a timber-producing state: real logs. 

Texas. Former U.S. Senator Price Dan- 
iel, taking over a scandal-splotched ad- 
ministration from Governor Allan Shivers, 
invited Evangelist Billy Graham to Austin 
for a precedent-making prayer breakfast, 
at which Democrat Daniel announced that 
he would apply “Christian principles to 
problems of government and politics.” His 
ambition, even greater than being Presi- 
dent of the U.S., said Daniel with tears 
welling in his eyes, “is to be a good gov- 
ernor for all the people of Texas.” 

Washington. Democrat Albert (“The 
Rose”) Rosellini, 47, faced the thornless 
prospect of an amenable legislature— 
Democratic for the first time in twelve 
years. Shrewd and ambitious, he planted 
a program (atomic power development, 
broadened welfare benefits, etc.) that 
might take new money, but was bound to 
make new friends for Al the Rose. 

West Virginia. Personable, boyish Re- 
publican Cecil Underwood, onetime biolo- 
gy teacher and at 34 a veteran of twelve 
years in the legislature, promised a pack 
of reforms, e.g., an end to state-employee 
shakedowns, proposed a new era of Ejisen- 
hower Republicanism, took oath of office 
as haughty outgoing Democrat William 
Marland looked on unsmilingly. 





Chester Hawes—Charleston Daily Mail 
West Vircinta’s UNDERWOOD 
Toward a new era. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 
Third Chance 


Out of the ashes and gutted cities of 
World War II, idealists tried to create a 
united Europe by means of a_ political 
idea: the Council of Europe. They failed. 
Then came the hardheaded soldiers and 
diplomats who wanted to “build Europe” 
through a European army in a common 
uniform—and in the ugly, fruitless debate 
over EDC, all the idealism almost went 
out of the European dream. Last week, 
somewhat to their surprise, Europeans 
found themselves being offered a third 
chance to build Europe. This time the 
approach was economic, and, surprisingly 
enough, the chances were good. 

For nearly a year, in a chateau out- 
side Brussels, a small corps of economists, 
technicians and bureaucrats have been at 
work to establish a common merket (goods 
and workers moving as freely as between 
California and New York) among the six 
nations—France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, The Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg—which belong to the European Coal 


and Steel Community. These planners have 
the backing of every government in- 
volved, and they mean business, Their 
plan calls for: 

@ Creating a common market of 160 mil- 
lion people. 

@ Cutting tariffs between the six nations 
by 30% in the next four years. and 
gradual elimination, over a maximum 
period of 15 years, of all tariffs and im- 
port quotas between them. 

@ Establishing, during the same period, 
common tariffs against outside nations at 
an average level lower than France's, 
higher than the Low Countries’. 

@ Abolishing discriminatory transporta- 
tion charges, such as higher rates for 
goods originating in another country. 

@ Permitting free movement of labor, so 
that labor-hungry areas such as Germany's 
Ruhr can sop up some of Italy’s 2,000,000 
unemployed. 

@ Permitting free movement of capital, 
thus making it easier for European indus- 
trialists to invest their money where it 
will be most productive. 

@ Equalizing corporate taxes and working 


COMMON MARKET 
COUNTRIES 
160 million people 
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FREE TRADE EUROPE 
260 million people 





conditions. (France, whose cradle-to-grave 
social security system is the most costly 
in Europe, is demanding that other nations 
“harmonize” their welfare systems, over- 
time rates. etc., with hers.) 

Open Windows. Only a few points re- 
main to be hammered out to make the 
Common Market a reality, and, barring 
“unforeseen catastrophes,” its sponsors 
hope to have the Common Market treaty 
ready for signing by the end of February. 
Last week French Premier Guy Mollet, 
who was cagily insisting that he must have 
parliamentary approval “in principle” -be- 
fore he signed the treaty, launched a 
full-fledged debate on the plan in France’s 
National Assembly. 

Predictably, the most vocal opponents 
of French participation in the Common 
Market were the Communists (who dis- 
missed the whole thing as a “Vatican 
conspiracy”) and the right wing led by 
ex-Premiers Antoine Pinay, Paul Reynaud, 
Edgar Faure and Joseph Laniel. The bit- 
terest—and most surprising—attack was 
delivered by ex-Premier ‘Pierre Mendeés- 
France, the man who once talked boldly 
of “opening the windows” of the French 
economy. Now Mendeés, whose political 
influence has greatly diminished, argued. 
that opening the windows so high would 
drive out French capital and bring in 
unemployed. 

Mollet was prepared to stake the life of 
his government on the vote he demanded. 
Would the French Assembly now try to 
undo every compromise French negotia- 
tors had made? Warned Foreign Minister 
Christian Pineau: “It is not necessary to 
travel abroad much to discover that in 
the last five years France has acquired a 
reputation for being unable to make up 
its mind; If we say no to the-Common 
Market, we will convince the entire world 
of our inability to say yes.” 

In & Out. The likelihood of a yes from 
all six nations, including France, has sud- 
denly bestirred the British, who have long 
kept one tentative foot in and one de- 
termined foot out of the Continent. To 
avoid Britain’s being frozen out com- 
pletely, Harold Macmillan, when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last fall, put 
forth a counterscheme, broader but less 
radical than the Common Market. He 
proposed the creation of a Free Trade Area 
in Europe, to take in not just the Common 
Market Six, but twelve other European 
nations besides. The Six, who have all had 
previous bitter experience with British de- 
laying tactics, said fine—but we want to 
create the Common Market first. The 
Free Trade Area would: 

@ Create a market of 260 million people, 
a bigger trading area than either the U.S. 
or Russia. 

@ Allow specified goods—mostly manu- 
factured items—to move between member 
nations free of tariff. 

@ Have no common tariff against out- 
siders, thus allowing Britain, nearly half 
of whose trade is with other Common- 
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wealth nations, to continue giving “im- 
perial preference” to the agricultural prod- 
ucts which make up nearly 90% of Com- 
monwealth exports to Britain. 

Probably include, in addition to Britain 
and the six Common Market countries, 
Austria, the Scandinavian countries, 
Greece, Iceland, Portugal and Switzerland 
—roughly the nations which, since the 
Marshall Plan days of 1948, have been 
fellow members of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). 

Under this idea, there might be a free 
market all over Europe for Volkswagens, 
Jaguars and Fiats, while all nations out- 
side the nucleus of the Six kept trade bar- 
riers on many other products. Thus both 
schemes could dovetail. 

The Architects. Two dedicated men 
deserve most of the credit for the Com- 
mon Market scheme. The idea was born to 
France’s Europe-minded planner, Jean 
Monnet, who keeps a model of the Kon- 
Tiki on his desk as a symbol of those who 
take brave risks to prove an idea in the 
face of skepticism and indifference. The 
other man is NATO’s newly chosen Sec- 
retary-General, Paul-Henri Spaak of Bel- 
gium, who has presided over the intermi- 
nable treaty negotiations in Brussels. One 
reason why the near completion of the 
Common Market has burst on Europe as a 
surprise is that Spaak has learned from 
the past mistakes of would-be unifiers of 
Europe not to ask too much too fast, or to 
proclaim too soon exaggerated ambitions. 

Spaak and his colleagues have even 
taken pains to play down the supranation- 
al features of the Common Market. But 
for all Spaak’s understandable reluctance 
to indulge in grandiose talk of supra- 
nationalism, it is clear that the interlock- 
ing of economies that would come with 
the Common Market would make another 
Franco-German war highly unlikely, and 
in time would probably lead the Six to 
adopt a common budget and, hence, a 
considerable degree of political unity. 

The Thickets. Negotiating an agree- 
ment acceptable to all hands required a 
plunge through an incredible thicket of 
quotas, subsidies, double pricing and doc- 
tored transport rates in every country. 
German industrialists, cockily confident 
of their ability to outcompete anyone in 
Europe, were enthusiastic at the opportu- 
nity to win an even bigger share of West- 
ern European markets, but unenthusiastic 
at the prospect of being obliged to give 
French-style benefits—including _ three- 
week vacations—to their hitherto unpam- 
pered employees. The labor benefits, in 
turn, have great appeal to German unions, 
thereby vitiating German Socialism’s tra- 
ditional opposition to European integra- 
tion schemes. 

The French demanded that the pro- 
posed Common Market investment fund 
contribute development capital to French 
colonies—something which the Germans 
felt would discredit the organization in 
the eyes of the Afro-Asian nations (this 
one is still not settled). The Italians want- 
ed the investment fund to concentrate on 
underdeveloped areas of Europe, specifi- 
cally the Mezzogiorno, or Italian South. 
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Combine 
THe Peter THORNEYCROFTS 
Fora Common Market, preferred Britons. 


The Dutch were hopeful of finding new 
markets for their low-cost agricultural 
produce, but in all the countries protec- 
tion of the farmer is so deeply ingrained 
that even after the Common Market is 
fully operating in 1970, national protec- 
tion will still be allowed on 30 agricul- 
tural products. 

Fears & Hopes. Looking in from across 
the Channel, the British were keenly 
aware that the Six offered the fastest- 
expanding major market in the world. 
(Since 1950, annual imports of the Six 
have increased from $11 billion to $19 
billion.) The British were also aware that 
if they stayed out of the Common Mar- 
ket, the tariff wall thrown up by the Six 
(who now buy one-eighth of Britain’s ex- 
ports) might well exclude many British 
goods, and that, under these circum- 
stances, commercial and eventually politi- 
cal domination of Western Europe would 
fall into the hands of Germany. 

Even so, Britain’s emotional and eco- 
nomic ties with the Commonwealth might 
well have kept Britain on the sidelines but 
for the coincidence that, just as the Com- 
mon Market was being hammered into 
shape, two “good Europeans” took over 
the crucial jobs in Britain—Macmillan as 
Prime Minister and Peter Thorneycroft as 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer. “Make 
no doubt of it, we are behind the Free 
Trade Area,” said Thorneycroft. 

Creation of the Free Trade Area, de- 
clared Peter Thorneycroft last week, “will 
make us a better ally.” The U.S. State 
Department, though recognizing that 
some U.S, industry may at first suffer, is 
all for the two schemes—convinced that 
all Europe will eventually gain by them, 
and therefore the U.S. too will benefit. 





GREAT BRITAIN 
"Push Ahead" 


Resolutely, Britain’s Harold Macmil- 
lan began to turn his countrymen’s gaze 
away from the last humiliating weeks. In 
his first broadcast as Prime Minister last 
week, Macmillan passed rapidly over the 
Suez war (“I believe history will justify 
what we did”), and briskly informed 
those who saw the imminent end of the 
American alliance: “We do not intend to 
part from the Americans and we do not 
intend to be satellites.” 

The Prime Minister's chief object was 
clearly to put the “great” back into Great 
Britain. “Britain,’ he reminded Little 
Englanders, “is not alone. Think of the 
Commonwealth and all that this means 
. .. As for courage and character, I know 
the British people have this in full meas- 
ure. All we need is confidence in our- 
selves and our country. So do not let us 
have any more defeated talk of second- 
class powers and dreadful things to come. 
Britain has been great, is great and will 
stay great.” 

In Macmillan’s appointments, as in 
his oratory, the pattern was “No regrets 
abroad—push ahead at home.” To offset 
the retention of Selwyn Lloyd as Foreign 
Minister—‘“Mr. Lloyd returns to the For- 
eign Office down a long, cold arch of 
raised eyebrows,” observed The Econo- 
mist—Macmillan had solace for Suez 
critics. Rab Butler, who lost out to Mac- 
millan as Prime Minister but stayed on 
as Lord Privy Seal, he identified as “my 
chief partner in this new enterprise.” Two 
other appointments got widespread atten- 
tion. One was Macmillan’s reaching out- 
side Parliament to make hard-driving, 
self-made Birmingham Industrialist Sir 
Percy Mills, 67, Minister of Power (Mills 
was simultaneously made a baron to give 
him a seat in the House of Lords). With 
Mills’s help, Macmillan hopes to forge 
ahead with industrial atomic energy, as 
one way to create “ample opportunity 
not drab equality.” 

The other key appointment was the 
promotion of Peter Thorneycroft, 47, to 
Macmillan’s old job as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Thorneycroft comes from a 
family of Staffordshire ironmasters which 
made its fortune in the Industrial Revo- 
lution. His second wife is an Italian 
countess who was once fashion editor of 
the British Vogue. As President of the 
Board of Trade, Thorneycroft earned a 
reputation for courage and clarity, for 
economic liberalism and opposition to 
monopolies. He, like Macmillan, is eager 
for closer economic ties to Europe. 





At London’s Royal Albert Dock a 
drawn and ailing man, with his wife at his 
side, boarded the 16,000-ton cargo liner 
Rangitata. Sir Anthony Eden and _ his 
wife Clarissa were New Zealand-bound. 
Earlier Eden had postponed an official 
trip there; upon his resignation, the New 
Zealand government warmly renewed the 
invitation on a personal basis. “Godspeed 
to you all,” said Eden to assembled well- 
wishers as his ship sailed off. 
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POLAND 


The Somewhat Free Election 

Statesmen often act in a Machiavellian 
manner, but could a whole people be 
Machiavellian? Could Poland knewingly 
vote a Communist government into pow- 
er, not because it likes or wants Commu- 
nists but because that way it avoids trou- 
ble with the Soviet Union? This was the 
question some 18 million Polish voters, free 
from secret-police threats and reprisals 
for the first time in 19 years, had to 
answer this week. 

Coming to power last October on a 
wave of popular resentment against the 
Soviet Union, Party Secretary Wladyslaw 
Gomulka had been forced to promise that 
the postponed Polish general election 
would be “free” and held forthwith. Go- 
mulka arranged that the 459 seats in the 
Sejm (Parliament) would be contested 
by 723 candidates (chosen from a list of 
60,000 names), about half of whom would 
be members of the Polish Workers (Com- 
munist) Party. Although the slate was 
rigged in such a way that the Communists 
would obtain a majority, for the first 
time in a Soviet country the electorate 
had a chance of voting for non- 
Communist members of Parliament. 

Cross-Questioning. As the election 
campaign proceeded, grave dangers as- 
sailed Gomulka’s experiment in limited 
democracy. Communist candidates were 
greeted with such cries as “What did you 
do to prevent the bad years?” and “I’m 
for Gomulka, but right after he came in 
prices went up.” Listening coldly to can- 
didates’ ingratiating speeches, voters de- 
bated which was the better way to mani- 
fest their disgust with Communism: to 
boycott the elections, or to cross off all 
the Communist names at the top of the 
ballots. Their defiance was subtly encour- 
aged by the Stalinist Communist leaders 
whom Gomulka supplanted, who did not 
hesitate to appeal to Poland’s latent anti- 
Semitism and describe the Gomulka fac- 
tion as a “bunch of Jews.” From their 
viewpoint, an anti-Communist demonstra- 
tion at the polls would constitute a mas- 
sive nonconfidence vote in Gomulka, and 
justify a Stalinist revival in which they 
would return to power, if necessary with 
the support of Soviet tanks. 

The example of Hungary was too vividly 
before Gomulka for him to doubt that 
the Russians would be glad to return in 
strength. He maneuvered in two direc- 
tions. First he appealed for full support 
for his “National Unity Front,” emphasiz- 
ing that “to cross out our party's candi- 
dates is to cross out Poland from the map 
of European states.’ He insisted that 
Poland had to be Communist now: “The 
fate of Poland, its independence and secu- 
rity . . . are bound up with the camp of 
socialism.” In- fear of non-Communist 
strength, he demanded that some candi- 
dates, notably Socialist Edward Osubka 
Morawski, onetime Prime Minister (1945- 
47), Withdraw. But by far the most im- 
portant of Gomulka’s moves was_his 
alliance with Roman Catholic Cardinal 
Wyszynski. Apparently convinced that 
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PoLanp’s GOMULKA 
Could a people be Machiavellian? 


many church freedoms won last October 
would be lost if Gomulka was rebuffed, 
the Roman Catholic Episcopate told 
Catholics that they had a duty to vote. 
Result: thousands of Poles rushed to the 
precinct stations to make sure their names 
were on the electoral rolls. 

The Troika. As polling day approached, 
the campaign took on the color of a hard- 
fought and genuine democratic election. 
Unity Front headquarters sent teams of 
three candidates (Communist, Peasant, 
Democrat), called “Troikas,” galloping 
through the suburbs, while hundreds of 
larger teams descended on the provinces. 
In Lodz, Aeroclub planes dropped Unity 
Front leaflets, and Boy Scouts canvassed 
from door to door, In Warsaw there were 





Keystone 


HUNGARY'S MAROSAN 
Could the people rise again? 


two masked balls, with mazurkas and rock 
‘n’ roll, under huge banners: “Remember 
October achievements when you vote.” 
This week voters flocked to the polls in 
impressive numbers. Under the critical 
scrutiny of more than roo Western news- 
men, the majority were seen to do as 
Gomulka and his wife did: take a ballot 
and place it directly in the ballot boxes 
without crossing off Communist names. 
Nobody seemed to mind, however, when 
others went behind the curtain (a rare 
privilege in a Communist country) to 
mark their ballots as they pleased. How- 
ever (“to avoid the kind of excitement 
that would lead to violence”) and to be 
on the safe side, the government planned 
to make public total counts rather than 
precinct by precinct, and the result, said 
government officials, would not be issued 
until later in the week. As some Commu- 
nists frankly admitted, this provided an 
opportunity for a Machiavellian manipula- 
tion of the result, in the event that the 
voters had not been Machiavellian enough 
to see the peculiar merit of Gomulka. 
Poland was still a Communist state. 


HUNGARY 
Rebuilding the Police State 


One of the factors that gave the Hun- 
garian revolution its first success was the 
low morale of the hated AVH, the state 
security police. All the Kremlin talk of 
coexistence, and Russia's downgrading of 
Stalinist police methods, had made the 
AVH feel that they might be sold out at 
any time by their Moscow bosses. Now a 
new Hungarian security-police force, com- 
posed of old AVH stalwarts, diehard Com- 
munists and trade-union toughies, to the 
number of 10,000, has been formed, and 
every effort is being made to make them 
feel that not only do they have the back- 
ing of Moscow, but of the whole Commu- 
nist world. This was the main reason last 
week for the visit to Budapest of Red 
China’s Chou En-lai and the announce- 
ment of huge loans from both Red China 
and the Soviet Union. 

Leniency Undesirable. Thus fortified in 
their work, the new AVH men are me- 
thodically restoring the structure of the 
police state. Martial law applied to the 
factories has enabled them to curb strikes 
and send troublesome workers to the coal 
mines. Wildcat stoppages are being pun- 
ished by fines, and January pay envelopes 
are lean. (“Anyone who was on strike in 
December, even for two days, will see the 
difference in his pay.’’) After a six-day 
“trial,” Freedom Fighters Joszef Dudas, 
who led an attack on the Hungarian For- 
eign Ministry in October, and Janos Szabo, 
who led a stand against superior Soviet 
forces in the battle of Budapest’s Moscow 
Square, were found guilty of “trying to 
overthrow the Hungarian People’s Democ- 
racy,” and executed. The Hungarian Writ- 
ers’ Union, which had sparked the revolu- 
tion, and the National Association of 
Journalists were dissolved. Two writers 
were indicted for having circulated under- 
ground newssheets. In preparation for a 
series of show trials, the legal system was 
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being purged of prosecutors who had shown 
“undesirable leniency,” and juries were 
being castigated for allowing “bad liberal- 
ism” to take over from “strict law.” 
Against this background, the antics of 
Premier Janos Kadar were more and more 
like those of a terrified court jester in the 
retinue of Genghis Khan. Banqueting with 
stony-eyed Chou En-lai last week, Kadar 
drooled praise of Red China and joked 
self-derisively about pictures of half- 
naked dancers in his own party press. 
Rival Spirits. Most of the actual work 


of consolidating the regime seems to have. 


been transferred to Gyorgy Marosan. 49 
a flat-nosed, gate-mouthed Socialist Party 
renegade who, like Kadar, had been 
through ex-Party Boss Rakosi’s torture 
mill in seven years in a Communist prison. 
Though Marosan appeared to have more 
spirit than Kadar, his appeals to sullen 
Hungarian audiences to help save the 
economy had an unrealistic sound. More 
in the spirit of those audiences, though no 
longer perhaps within their capacity, were 
the posters, plastered on Budapest walls 
last week, exhorting Hungarians not to 
forget their dead Freedom Fighters, and 
warning them to stand by for a new up- 
rising. 


RUSSIA 
The Model Communist 


Just a year ago, in a speech to the 20th 
Communist congress in Moscow, First 
Party Secretary Nikita Khrushchev had 
this to say about a man he had spent most 
of his life servilely trying to please 

“Stalin practiced brutal violence to- 
wards everything that opposed him . 
was capricious and despotic in character 

[ordered] mass arrests and deporta- 
tions of many thousands of people, execu- 
tion without trial and without normal in- 
vestigation . . . sanctioned torture and 
oppression which led to the slandering and 
self-accusation of innocent people. Who- 
ever opposed Stalin was doomed to. . . 
moral and physical annihilation.” 

Last week, between swigs of a potent 
Chinese drink called mou-tai at a Moscow 
party for Red China’s Chou En-lai, Khru- 
shchev summed it all up: “As a Commu- 
nist fighting for the interests of the work- 
ing class, Stalin was a model Communist.” 


CYPRUS 


End of a Terrorist 

Because he had time and again am- 
bushed British troops in the mountains, 
because he had led a raid on the main 
police station in Nicosia, because he had 
three times planned a murder (unsuccess- 
fully) of Governor Sir John Harding, and 
because he was a top lieutenant, if not 
the acting leader, of the EOKA terrorist 
group, British authority on Cyprus put 
a price of $14,000 on the head of Markos 
Kyriacou Drakos, 24. 

Last week, on a lightning-swept night 
in the mountains of Troodos, the reward 
fell due when marksmen of the Suffolk 
regiment shot and killed the young Sten 
gun-armed terrorist. 
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SAUDI ARABIA 
The King Comes West 


See Cover] 

In the warm sunshine, as a swarm 
of Russian-built MIGs circled overhead 
an American-piloted Convair dropped 
down on’ Cairo’s airport. Erupting from 
its interior came six fierce-looking body- 
guards, their gold daggers glinting beside 
shiny ma¢hine pistols thrust in their black 
bandoleegs. Twenty-one guns boomed 
cocestantiatiy as a tall, majestically robed 
Arab King stepped down from the plane, 
silver-rimmed spectacles gleaming be- 
neath his flowing, gold-banded headdress. 
Egypt’s President Gamal Abdel Nasser, 





no Saudi is allowed a vote. The King’s 
air-conditioned palaces rise in a land 
where one in every three citizens is still 
a nomad living in black tents and using 
camel urine for hair dressing, and only 
five out of 100 have enough education 
even to write their own names. 

But in the swirling passions that have 
swept the Middle East since Nasser's 
seizure of the Suez Canal Company, Saud 
has become pivotal just by holding fast 
to reality. That reality confronts him 
every time he driveS past the flaming gas 
flares outside Dhahran, where the U.S.- 
owned Arabian American Oil Co. wells 
tap fields that are estimated to contain 
three times as much oil as the whole U.S. 


Saup & NASSER IN CarRo 


Amid swirling pa 


an Arab in a business suit, stepped for- 
ward, and kissed him on both cheeks. 

His Majesty King Saud ibn Abdul Aziz 
al Faisal Al Saud, with a 65-man entou- 
rage, was on his royal way to Washington 
for a state visit with President Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

Saudi Arabia’s Saud, only six months 
ago depreciated in most quarters as a 
well-meaning but confused desert chief- 
tain, has become a much-sought-after man 
in the Arab world, and a key figure in 
U.S. hopes for a more stable Middle 
East. 

The Partners. This slow, bespectacled 
chief of the world’s most feudalistic 
autocracy is a curious associate for the 
West’s greatest democracy. Saud is re- 
sponsible to no parliament or council, and 





,Q grip on reality. 


Profits from these fields bring Saud a 
yearly income of $300 million, finance his 
government, build his palaces and swim- 
ming pools, buy him Cadillacs and Con- 
vairs. But Saud knows that without U.S. 
skills and capital, there are not enough 
technicians and engineers in the whole 
Moslem world to get Saudi Arabia's oil 
out of the ground. 

Other Arabs have known as much, and 
let unreasoning hatred of the “exploiters” 
sweep all reason before them. That Saud 
has not is a tribute to his own character 
and to the evolution of a_ businesslike 
arrangement as an alternative to colonial- 
ism’s notorious evils. For the partnership 
between king and company has been based 
from the first on strict terms of U.S. non- 
interference in Saudi Arabia’s domestic 
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policies. The royalties Aramco pays pro- 
vide 90% of the government’s revenues. 
Without Aramco, Saudi Arabia would re- 
vert to a black-tent kingdom of camels, 
date palms and holy places. But no U.S. 
adviser has his office in the palace com- 
pound (as the British ambassador did in 
Jordan), no company agent issues au- 
thoritative suggestions to Saud’s govern- 
ment officials (as Anglo-Iranian did in 
Iran). The result has been that nowhere 
else in the world, where such a single 
foreign interest so dominates a nation’s 
economy, is there less rancor between 
government and company, between host 
and paying guest. 

The U.S. Government's scrupulous 
hands-off attitude does not imply a lack 
of concern. At Dhahran, the U.S. has built 
and maintained a major airfield, whose 
10,000-ft. runways could land long-range 
bombers in case of war. Around the shores 
of the Persian Gulf lie three-quarters of 
the world’s oil reserves, one-sixth of 
those reserves in Saudi Arabia alone. 

Oil and geography have thrust Arabia 
back onto the stage of history from 
which it had vanished for over a thousand 
years. Then the Sons of the Prophet 
swarmed out of the desert to destroy the 
infidel and conquer an empire for Allah 
—an empire bigger than Rome’s, which 
vanished and left as relics the tongue of 
Arabic and the faith of Islam that five 
times daily calls 300 million Moslems to 
bow down toward Mecca in concentric 
windrows that stretch from Morocco on 
the West to Indonesia on the East. After 
the Arab tide receded, Arabia drowsed for 
centuries in its black tents, unnoticed and 
unnoticing as history passed it by—the 
bleak and secret land of Islam’s holy 
places forbidden to all but the faithful. 
In all Arabia there was not a single fac- 
tory, a hard-topped road, a telephone. 

Then, in 1938, Aramco (invited in by 
Saud’s father because “Americans get oil 
out of the ground, and they stay out -of 
politics”) tapped the black gold beneath 
the deserts. Delayed by the war, produc- 
tion began in quantity in “1945. Over- 
night refineries spraddled the shore of the 
Persian Gulf, pipelines crawled past an- 
cient caravan trails to the Mediterranean. 
As money poured in on the kingdom 
whose national treasury used to be carried 
in a camel’s saddlebags, princes born to 
the saddle splashed in shaded swimming 
pools and traders of pearls and spices be- 
came sellers of Chevrolets. 

The Wahabis. Neither training nor 
heritage has equipped 55-year-old King 
Saud for the test history has set him— 
to bring Arabia’s medieval society into 
workable relationship to the 20th cen- 
tury, which is flooding in on it. His father 
Ibn Saud was a desert warrior, whose 
domains were oases deep in Arabia’s bar- 
ren heartland. The Saudis were fanatic 
disciples of Mohammed Wahab, Islam's 
18th century Martin Luther, who cried 
that Islam had fallen on evil ways. Ibn 
Saud became the scourging sword of 
Wahabism, a zealot whose savagery in 
the name of Allah struck terror through- 
out the length and breadth of Arabia’s 
inner desert. The aristocratic Hashemites, 
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who ruled in the holy land of the west 
coast and sent their sons to Harrow for 
education and Paris for experience, laughed 
at the Saudis as narrow and ignorant 
yokels. Faced with a choice in World 
War I, the British backed the Hashe- 
mites. But in 1924, Ibn Saud and his 
Wahabis stormed down from the remote 
desert and swept the soft-living Hashe- 
mites into the sea. Like avenging angels, 
they drove the prostitutes from the holy 
cities of Medina and Mecca, smashed the 
tombs not hallowed by the Koran. Waha- 
bi vigilantes roved the streets, wrecking 
shops that failed to close at prayer time, 
beating those caught smoking, ruling the 
land in an austere discipline that Arabia 
had not known in centuries. 

Ibn Saud, the Old Lion, reared his son 
in the stern tradition of the desert. Saud’s 
formal schooling consisted of the Koran, 
and ended at 13. But he learned the 
slashing swordsmanship of the Arab 
horseman; and as late as 1929, young 
Prince Saud was dealing with a domestic 
crisis by the simpler method of chopping 
off the heads of captured tribesmen. Once 
he saved his father’s life by leaping be- 
tween him and an assassin, taking the 
descending knife in his shoulder. Saud’s 
concepts of government were formed in a 
land where there are few inner boun- 
daries, and sheiks control not a domain 
but a tribe constantly on the move as 
their flocks wander in search of pasture. 
The Old Lion ruled them through the 
power of the sword, held their allegiance 
with the promise of protection and with 
gifts, cemented it with his prodigious 
sexual prowess. He used to take a sheik’s 
daughter as wife for a night, divorce her 
next day with royal gifts—leaving the 
tribe well pleased at the honor and per- 
haps contributing one more to his proud 
total of 4o sons and uncounted daughters. 

Wealth & Whim. By the time the oil 
came, the Old Lion was failing. He never 


-understood the dimensions of his new 
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For 40 sons, uncounted daughters. 


wealth, still less what to do with it. By 
tradition, everything in the country be- 
longs to the King, and he treated this 
wealth as a personal possession. His sons, 
given bottomless allowances for travel 
abroad, poured out of Arabia and into 
the gay spots of the Middle East. Soon 
the Middle East seethed with stories of 
their excesses. Nearly every Cairo night- 
club had its Saudi prince surrounded by 
procurers and willing belly dancers. There 
were stories of a $15 tip given a waiter 
for a box of matches, of girls getting dia- 
mond rings just by admiring them, of a 
drunken Saudi prince staggering into an 


‘exclusive Egyptian club shouting: “Pigs, 


stand up in the presence of a prince of the 
royal house of Saud.” 

Within Saudi Arabia princes built pal- 
aces for their private comfort, hotels and 
apartment houses for their private profit. 
Officials and palace hangers-on made for- 
tunes in kickbacks and invested their 
profits in Egyptian or Lebanese real es- 
tate. When a Western diplomat tried to 
hint to Ibn Saud that his money was 
being stolen by corrupt officials, the Old 
Lion summoned his finance minister and 
demanded 1,000,000 riyals on the. spot. 
Soon sacks of coins were stacked around 
him. Triumphantly, the old king turned to 
the diplomat, declaring: “As King I must 
know that there is money available for 
state needs. This proves that it is avail- 
able. Beyond that, I am not concerned.” 

But the austere old warrior was dis- 
tressed at the stories of his sons’ ex- 
cesses. He had one publicly flogged for a 
drunken brawl. “Who would have thought 
even a few years ago that I should live to 
see liquor and drugs coming into Riyadh, 
when we used to condemn even the use of 
tobacco,” he cried. “If it were in my 
power to choose, I would have doomsday 
now.” When another prince shot and 
killed the British vice consul in Jiddah 
because he refused to hand over a visiting 
English girl, the Old Lion offered the 
widow his son’s life in forfeit (she de- 
clined, settled for $70,000 damages). In 
sorrow and anger, he forthwith banished 
all liquor from Saudi Arabia. In 1953, 
the Old Lion died, a stranger in a world 
he never dreamed of. At 51, Saud became 
King. 

Salaried Splendor. Tall (6 ft. 3 or 4 
in.), heavy of frame and slow of move- 
ment, Saud scarcely looks the part of a 
desert chieftain. The eldest of the Old 
Lion’s 38 living sons, Saud was named 
heir over the objections of some of the 
family, who considered his young brother 
Feisal more intelligent and forceful. He 
has proved himself gentle, patient and 
kind, with none of the deviousness that 
has too often given Arab politicians a bad 


‘name. His brown eyes are warm, but so 


weak that even with heavy glasses he 
cannot read ordinary print (state papers 
must be specially prepared in oversized 
type). His smile, a trifle practiced, shows 
a gleam of gold in a front tooth. 

More conscious of the outside world 
than’ his father (who never left the Ara- 
bian peninsula except for two trips to 
Egypt on the ground that naked-faced 
women would offend him), Saud seems 
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far more eager to bring its advantages to 
his backward land. He cut off the allow- 
ances of his high-spending relatives and 
put them on salaries. Now 322 princes of 
the royal blood get $32,000 a year plus 
expenses (upkeep of palaces, cars, travel 
allowances). He installed Crown Prince 
Feisal as Prime Minister and Foreign Min- 
ister in a ten-man Cabinet which had few 
duties but provided jobs for four other 
princes (each of whom gets $320,000 as 
salary). But it was not easy to crack down 
hard. Each prince is the offspring of a 
mother from a particular tribe, and is 
regarded as the tribe’s special voice in 
Riyadh palace. Any restraint was taken 
as a tribal slight. Furthermore, the prince- 
ly spending had been on such a huge scale 
that it had become a major item in Mid- 
dle Eastern trade. Lebanon, which esti- 
mated that the Saudis’ princely patronage 
was worth $30 million a year, protested 
violently over Saud’s puritanical parsimo- 
ny. As a result, no one has paid much 
attention to a decree banning further ex- 
port of capital from the country—Prince 
Feisal is building a $12 million apartment 
house in Cairo. Prince Talal, among oth- 
ers, owns 14 apartment houses there, and 
is building himself a palace in Cairo’s 
suburbs. 

Saud launched an extensive program of 
public works, ranging from irrigation 
dams to cement plants. He has built 36 
new hospital buildings, including the 
King’s hospital in Riyadh, which ranks 
among the Middle East’s finest. He has 
stepped up the education program to 
which -the old king never allotted more 
than 2% of the government’s estimated 
total revenues. But all Saud’s money can- 
not buy the trained manpower that cen- 
turies of illiteracy has denied Arabia. As 
late as 1947 the graduating class of the 
government high school totaled twelve 
students. For lack of trained men, the 
government’s records are still kept in pen- 
cil, with no copies. For months the Saudi 
air force school had no students for lack 
of candidates with enough education to 
understand the courses. Millions of dollars 
of hospital equipment gathers dust for 
lack of trained medical men who could 
use it. Jiddah, the nation’s biggest city 
with 200,000 people, has no daily news- 
paper and only one weekly. 

Pilgrims’ Progress. Saud has also tried 
to ease the lot of Islam’s pilgrims. Every 
year 200,000 of them make the long trek 
to Mecca to kiss the Sacred Black Stone 
and walk the ritual seven times around 
the Kaaba. Once thousands died of sun- 
stroke or disease, and local Arabs fleeced 
them of their last pennies. Saud estab- 
lished first-aid stations, erected sun shel- 
ters, built a $3,000,000 quarantine station 
at Jiddah, allocated $132 million to refur- 
bish the Great Mosque, straighten Mec- 
ca’s streets, expand its accommodations, 
The pilgrim’s head tax (among the chief 
pre-oil sources of Saudi income) has been 
abolished. Says Saud: “Let the pilgrim 
come. I'll pay the tax. Allah has given 
me the money from oil.” 

To Western eyes, progress seems to run 
into doctrinaire Wahabi puritanism at 
every turn. An Egyptian physician was 
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Mecca Pitcrims Prayinc Before THE BLACK-SHROUDED KAABA 
For credit with Allah, o freed slave every Friday. 


rebuked publicly for an article on epilepsy 
because it challenged the Prophet's state- 
ment that epilepsy was caused by jinn. A 
man who steals pays with the loss of his 
hand; public amputations are common- 
place (one result: Arabia has probably the 
lowest crime rate in the world). Social 
reform comes hard when slavery, sanc- 
tioned by Mohammed, still exists, though 
Saudis protest that slaves are well treated 
and often freed by owners eager to gain 
credit with Allah (old Ibn Saud used to 
release one every Friday after’ prayer). 
Tax reform is blocked by the Koran’s ban 
on any personal tax on believers except 
the Zakaah, a small yearly levy paid to 
the sheik, who is instructed to use it to 
support his own family and to give the 
rest to the poor. Thus there are no beg- 
gars in Arabia. But the social security sys- 
tem consists of a line of black-hooded 
women squatting outside the palace wall 
every Friday to receive a weekly dole. 

As for political reform, the Koran says 
nothing of democracy. Neither does King 
Saud. Said one official: “The constitution 
we follow is the Koran. We don’t want to 
replace this with any other thing.” 

Saud tries hard to be the Koran’s con- 
scientious father to his people. He travels 
the country (nowadays he flies in a Con- 
vair, has an air-conditioned trailer driven 
overland to meet him at his destination), 
listens to a sheik’s troubles, soothes him 
with a Cadillac, a school or a clinic— 
given as a favor rather than as a right. 
But father comes first, In two years ob- 
servers estimate Saud has set aside $100 
million for new palaces. One just com- 
pleted in Jiddah (cost: $28 million) 
brings his personal collection of palaces to 
24, and another is planned for Dammam. 
In Riyadh Saud is tearing down the old 
palace and replacing it with a new one 


which will cover nearly a square mile, 
cost an estimated $50 million, and will 
include schools for young princes, a hos- 
pital, zoo, mosque, tennis court, swimming 
pool and houses for all Saud’s wives, con- 
cubines, and sons under 16. In the palaces, 
green neon tubing spells out Koranic mot- 
toes on garden walls, loudspeakers thun- 
derously relay a news broadcast or the 
chant of a court poet reciting the Koran. 

Nightly Choice. Saud has dazzled 
Iran’s Queen with a gift of $900,000 
worth of jewels, -bestowed $400 on an 
Indian peasant for a cup of tea. But his 
personal life is curiously austere. He wears 
no crown or special mark of his kingship; 
the gold cords that bind his headcloth are 
worn by several other royal princes. He 
rises every morning at 4 to read the 
Koran, prays five times a day in the 
mosque or on a prayer rug laid out in the 
garden. Mornings he goes to the Majlis 
hall, where back-country sheiks come to 
demand judgment of their quarrels or just 
sit silently. Afternoons, he likes to watch 
his sons playing soccer or basketball. 
After dinner the King retires to his harem 
for half an hour's talk with his women and 
presumably to make his choice for the 
night. No Saudi sees anything wrong in a 
King maintaining 80 or 90 women; in 
Saudi eyes, sexual prowess is an admired 
characteristic of leadership. The women 
line up as he appears. Each kisses his hand 
and brings it to her forehead in token of 
obedience as he passes along the line. 
Reportedly, they are young and old, ugly 
and lovely, range from black to white. 
Since the Koran stipulates no man shall 
have more than four wives at a time, he 
presumably keeps no more than three as 
his official wives, and changes the fourth 
as the occasion arises. 

After evening prayers, Saud spends an 
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hour romping with his youngest children, 
doffing his glasses to play volley ball, or 
gathering them around him to tell stories. 
Officials estimate he has “about 25 sons” 
(nobody bothers to count daughters), 
“but how can anyone say how many sons 
he has? He might be having a couple more 
while we are talking about it.” Each son 
has his own horse and gets a Cadillac and 
driver when he is about twelve. 
American Aid. Saud is helplessly de- 
pendent on Americans to maintain the 
mechanical luxuries his money has bought. 
Americans run the power plants, the water 
supply, the airport, the 350-mile Riyadh- 
Dammam railroad and the Saudi Airline, 
now the Middle East’s biggest. Saud does 
not let this disturb his kingly authority, 


pride, it has replaced Americans with 
Saudis as fast as Saudis can be trained. 
Today its payroll includes 14,000 Saudis 
v. 3,000 Americans. To avoid any charge 
of discrimination, Aramco allocates living 
quarters on a basis of wage scale and com- 
petence rather than nationality. Nineteen 
Saudis who have reached “senior staff” 
ratings live in the senior staff camp among 
their U.S. colleagues. 

But most of Aramco’s Americans come 
to Arabia with no sense of mission. In 
Dhahran they have created a Levittown 
complete with automatic dishwashers, 
bowling alleys, ladies’ socials and nightly 
movies. Their pay is 25% above compara- 
ble jobs in the U.S. and tax free—but 
they growl about the heat, curse the 
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makes no clear distinction between Aram- 
co employees and his own servants. One 
U.S. technician was roused in the middle 
of the night and ordered to move the 
shower nozzle in the King’s bathroom: 
the water hit the King on the chest, and 
he wanted it moved to strike him on the 
head. Another was summoned to the pal- 
ace one midnight to install an air- 
conditioning unit in the room of a woman 
Saud had decided suddenly to favor 
with a visit. 

But Aramco is always obsequiously 
anxious not to jeopardize a deal which is 
one of oildom’s most profitable. At qo¢ a 
barrel (v. $1.03 in the U.S.), Arabian Oil 
is one of the world’s cheapest to produce, 
sells for $1.90 on the world market. From 
the beginning, Aramco’s operations have 
been an exemplary display of enlightened 
management. In 1950, seeing the hand- 
writing writ large across the Middle East 
by Britain’s gathering troubles in Iran, 
Aramco increased the Saud share in the oil 
profits to 50%, the Middle East’s first 
50-50 contract, patterned on the pact 
made by Creole Petroleum with Venezue- 
la. For its Saudi employees, Aramco has 
built schools, hospitals, recreation halls 
and swimming pools. To appease Saudi 
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dust, and count the days until they can 
return home and buy that restaurant or 
farm with the money they have saved. 
Saud’s rigid Moslem code imposes added 
irritants. Books are banned (apparently 
in fear of subversive literature). Wives 
are irritated by the Saudi refusal to let 
women drive anywhere outside the com- 
pany compounds. Christian worship is for- 
bidden, and services must be conducted 
surreptitiously by a priest who flies in 
from Bahrein and gives his profession as 
“teacher.” Both Aramco and the U.S. mil- 
itary advisory groups are forbidden to 
have Jewish employees, and an American 
who receives a letter with an Israeli post- 
mark is deported. The ban on liquor is 
partly circumvented by the construction 
of home stills in many a ranch house, and 
by black-marketing which makes Scotch 
available in Jiddah at $40 a bottle. “We 
have only one thing in common,” said one 
Aramco employee dispassionately. “They 
have oil, and we want it.” 

The Saudis never let Aramco forget 
that it is a private enterprise allowed to 
exist only by sufferance of the King. To 
underline the point, King Saud has gone 
out of his way to assert his political inde- 
pendence of the U.S. After a four-year 





trial, Saud politely ejected a Point Four 
mission on the ground that it was too 
bossy. In 1953 the Saudi government ac- 
cepted a military assistance agreement, 
only to cancel it before it went into effect 
because it was contingent on too much 
U.S. supervision. The U.S. was allowed to 
build the Dhahran airfield itself only with 
the stipulation that every installation 
would become Saudi property as soon as 
completed. 

After Suez. In his opposition to Israel, 
Saud yields to no one. In one of his first 
published remarks on becoming King he 
asked his fellow Arabs, “Why don’t we 
sacrifice 10 million of our number” to 
uproot Israel, which “to the Arab world 
is like a cancer to the human body.” He 
has vowed Israel’s destruction with a 
venom encouraged by Crown Prince 
Feisal, who took it as a personal insult 
when, as Saudi Arabia’s U.N. delegate in 
1947, he was outvoted in the Assembly. 
When Britain joined the Baghdad Pact, 
Saud promptly joined Nasser’s bloc in 
opposition to the Western “imperialists,” 
gave Syria a $10 million loan as an in- 
ducement to join too. The Saudi infor- 
mation director began regular swings 
through Lebanon, Syria and Jordan de- 
livering funds to pro-Nasser newspapers 
and favored editors and reporters. During 
the riots in Jordan preliminary to the 
ejection of Glubb Pasha, Jordan editors 
received £100 notes pinned to articles 
attacking Glubb. 

Then came Nasser's seizure of the Suez 
Canal. Reportedly, Saud got the news in 
the midst of a state banquet. He rose 
abruptly and retired to his private cham- 
bers—thereby forcing everyone else to 
leave the table too. 

U.S. observers are convinced that Nas- 
ser’s Suez adventure marked a turning 
point. There were already signs that Saud 
had become wary of Nasser. Last spring 
there were reports of a brief mutiny in 
the Saudi army instigated by Egyptian- 
trained officers. Last June 4,000 workers 
struck at Aramco just before Saud paid 
a formal visit, greeted him shouting of 
“oppression” by foreign imperialists. 
Saud’s police beat several demonstrators 
to death with palm stems. Then, when 
Nasser flew to Dhahran for a confer- 
ence, Saud was annoyed to find that 
the cheers for Nasser were far louder 
than for himself. 

Publicly, Saud loyally backed up Nas- 
ser’s Suez seizure (“I am with Egypt with 
all I possess,’ Saud cabled), helped him 
out by giving him $25 million in dollars 
in exchange for Egyptian pounds. But 
privately, Saud told Nasser of his annoy- 
ance that he had seized the canal without 
letting his allies know. The Saud money 
which used to be so lavishly spent on 
promoting Nasser’s schemes throughout 
the Middle East suddenly was cut off. 
When Nasser called for a general Arab 
strike to protest the Suez conference in 
London, only Saud declined to partici- 
pate. Some Egyptians demonstrated any- 
way in Jiddah. Police broke up the dem- 
onstration and deported the leaders. 

In the weeks between the seizure and 
the Israeli invasion Saud kept a top aide 
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shuttling to Cairo to urge Nasser toward 
moderation, and sent private word to 
Eisenhower that he had counsel to give. 
Former Secretary of the Navy Robert 
Anderson was dispatched on a hush-hush 
trip to Riyadh. Saud’s counsel: Western 
intransigence was forcing Nasser into the 
arms of the Communists. Simultaneously, 
Saud began a gingerly effort to organize 
a loose association of Arab leaders which, 
while not opposing Nasser, still called for 
restraint. Saud found common cause for 
unity even with his old Hashemite en- 
emy, King Feisal of Iraq, in their shared 
irritation at Nasser’s expansive talk of 
“Arab oil” when, in fact, it was Iraq and 
Saudi oil. 

Moderate Voice. When the Anglo- 
French attack on Suez came. Saud, in the 
opinion of U.S. observers. did what he 
had to do—and no more. He closed down 
the pipeline to Bahrein (a British pro- 
tectorate), banned sale of Saudi oil to 
British or French buyers, broke relations 
with Britain and France, allowed Nasser 
to use Saudi airfields to fly his Russian 
jets and bombers to safety, and offered 
Saudi troops (Nasser declined them as 
unneeded). In return, he had one urgent 
favor to ask of Nasser: that he ask the 
Syrians not to blow up Tapline, the pipe- 
line that carries a third of Aramco’s pro- 
duction through Arabia and Syria to the 
Mediterranean. Reportedly. Nasser obliged 
—by making a telephone call to Syria’s 
Colonel Abdel Hamid Serraj who agreed. 
Iraq’s Nuri es Said, who waited too 
long before demonstrating his support of 
Nasser, saw his pipelines blown up by 
the Syrian army. 

In the Suez aftermath, all Middle East 
states are suffering from loss of oil rev- 
enues. Iraq’s revenues are down 75%. 
Kuwait’s by 40%. Saudi Arabia’s by 
about one-third. The cut hurts the Saudis 
seriously, since they have spent their rev- 
enues up to the point of overdraft. The 
U.S. fully expects King Saud to ask for 
aid, and expects to give it. 

Man Left Out. In Cairo last week. 
Nasser acted like a man frantically afraid 
he was being left out. With Saud about 
to arrive, he hastily called his ally, Pre- 
mier Sabri el Assali of Syria. Young King 
Hussein flew over from Jordan, Nasser’s 
purpose: to talk them into replacing the 
subsidy Britain has for so long paid Jor- 
dan to support its Arab legion and base 
troops there. Nasser obviously feared 
that, with U.S. help under the Eisenhower 
doctrine. Saud might do it alone, forming 
a U.S.-backed partnership with Jordan 
that had no place for Nasser. It took 
Nasser hours of talk, including a two-hour 
session with Saud alone, before agreement 
came. Reportedly, Saud and Nasser will 
each put up a yearly $15 million, Syria 
$7.5 million. The minute his signature 
was affixed to the document, the silent 
King Saud hustled out to the airport and 
took off for Naples. 

There he dazzled Neapolitans as his 
45-car motorcade swept through the 
streets to the Excelsior Hotel. where soon 
two floors were redolent with clouds of 
the King’s special incense and grey-and- 
purple-robed guards swirled through the 
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lobby. The retinue includes a royal barber. 
two royal coffeemakers and a_ special 
guard with the title “Keeper of His Maj- 
esty’s Jewels.” Only woman in Saud’s 
retinue is the Lebanese nurse of five-year- 
old Prince Mashur, whose arms are par- 
tially paralyzed from some disease or 
accident in infancy. The King brought 
the boy along in the hope that U.S. 
doctors can cure or help him. At week’s 
end, Saud boarded the U.S.S. Constitu- 
tion for the U.S. 

Just what the U.S. and Saud could do 
for each other in the Middle East was 





not yet clear to either of them. What was 
clear was that just now neither could 
usefully declare himself out loud: Saud, 
for example, could not be expected to 
denounce Nasser. 

The feudal desert King, in his three 
years on the throne, has shown himself 
a man who prefers gestures to words, 
and understandings to contracts. At this 
time of shifting allegiances in the Middle 
East, it was a significant gesture that 
Saudi Arabia’s Saud chose to cross the 
Atlantic at the invitation of “my friend 
Eisenhower.” 
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EGYPT 
A Turning Point 


“T am neither pro-East nor pro-West,” 
insisted Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser once 
again last week. The day before, with 
the proclaimed purpose of exterminating 
Western influence and “foiling imperial- 
ist plots,” the Dictator of the Nile an- 
nounced the “Egyptianization” of all 
British and French banks and insurance 
companies in the country. All other for- 
eign banks and companies, including the 
U.S.-owned First National City Bank 
branch in Cairo, were given five years to 
Egyptianize, i.e., turn over all ownership 
and operation to native-born Egyptian 
citizens. 

To control the taken-over firms, and to 
provide him with “royalties” and jobs 
for hangers-on, Nasser set up a new state 
“Economic Organization.” Since most of 
the firms’ Egyptian assets consisted large- 
ly of operating capital, office equipment 
and warehouse stock, Nasser acquired 
only their going value. Nasser promised 
to pay compensation, but hinted that he 
might first deduct claims against Britain 
and France for war damage. Hardest hit: 
the British-owned Barclays Bank, which 
owned 44 branches in the country. 

Threatened Ruin. But if Nasser’s 
sweeping decrees won little immediate net 
gain for his treasury, they threatened 
ruin to Egypt’s middle class, which de- 
pends on trade with the West for its exist- 
ence. Abroad, Egyptianization was bound 
to destroy the possibility of attracting 
new Western private investment in Egypt. 

Last week, in fact, may have been the 
time at which, so far as the West is con- 
cerned, Egypt's Nasser passed the point of 
no return. In the U.S., there was less and 
less inclination to suffer any prolonged 
niggling over the Suez Canal. “Egypt,” 
said a State Department man in notably 
undiplomatic language, “is becoming a 
damned bore.” The New York Times put 
all its outrage into one editorial headline, 
EGYPT'S HITLER. 

Looking Ahead. When President Eisen- 
hower announced his new Middle East 
doctrine, Nasser said: “While Russia 
helps us, the U.S. freezes $50 million in 
Egyptian funds.” Last week, as Nasser 
kept asking Washington to “clarify the 
vague parts” of a plan that his controlled 
press was denouncing as “more sinister 
than anything British imperialism could 
possibly conceive,” the U.S. made plain 
that it had not opposed the Anglo-French 
invasion of Suez just to save Nasser’s 
bacon, and hinted that it was not out 
merely to restore the status quo ante (see 
below). The Eisenhower Administration 
now expects to assist only those countries 
—say Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Iran, Lebanon 
and Jordan to start with—which share its 
determination to bar Soviet aggression 
and infiltration into the Middle East. 
In testimony before Congress, Secretary 
Dulles said that any future aid to Nasser 
“will depend on whether Egypt’s interna- 
tional conduct will be such as to justify 
help.” He went on to say that while the 
U.S. has “no present plans” for granting 
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aid to Egypt, it might “in a year or two,” 
when, as he hoped, Egypt would be free of 
Communist influence. At the very least. 
if the U.S. was not trying to bring Nasser 
down, it felt no obligation to go out of its 
way to save him. 


ISRAEL 
Victor Without Spoils 


Reporting to his fellow Israeli Parlia- 
mentarians last week, former Foreign 
Minister Moshe Sharett was full of the 
snubs he and two colleagues had received 
at a recent meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Bangkok. “An atmos- 
phere of isolation such as I have never 
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After hot war, cold shoulders. 





experienced at any international confer- 
ence surrounded the Israeli delegation,” 
said Sharett. Not only the Arabs and neu- 
tralist Asians but U.S. and European dele- 
gates gave him the cold shoulder, said 
Sharett. One Norwegian told him: “I'm 
sympathetic to your problems, but we 
Norwegians don’t want atom bombs drop- 
ping on us because of you. You brought 
us close to war.” 

In the aftermath of the “glorious” in- 
vasion, Israel found itself ingloriously 
alone. It could boast of but one steadfast 
friend these days: France. Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion warned of “difficult 
political struggles” ahead, not so much 
with “our enemies” as with “peoples who 
do not hate Israel.” Other Israelis noted 
glumly that some $30 million in U.S. 
grants-in-aid and a $75 million U.S. 
Export-Import Bank loan, both approved 
long before Israel’s invasion of Egypt, 
had not been released since. 

Without & Within. Though isolated 
by the disapproval without, the country 
showed no signs of deep soul-searchings 
or critical post-mortems, Nobody except 
the inconsequential Communists had even 
mildly suggested that the whole invasion 


might have been a ghastly error for which 
Israel might be a long time paying. 

Unrepentant and unhurrying to the 
end, the Israelis finally agreed to pull 
their troops out of the Sinai desert this 
week, under threat of still another U.N. 
censure vote. By an overwhelming 74-to-2 
vote (France was the other nay), the 
General Assembly called on Israel to 
withdraw within five days behind the 
1949 armistice line. Both Britain and the 
U.S. first worked to avoid an outright 
condemnation of Israel, and then sup- 
ported the resolution. Though agreeing to 
withdraw, Israel attached conditions. It 
insisted that Egypt must never return to 
Gaza, which was in fact a part of the old 
Palestine mandate and had never been 
Egyptian soil since the days of Rameses 
the Great, 3,500 years before. The Israelis 
also demanded guaranties of free naviga- 
tion through the Red Sea’s Gulf of Aqaba 
before withdrawing from Sharm el Sheikh 
and Tiran, the strongholds from which 
Nasser had blocked their access to the 
gulf and the port of Elath. 

Bypassing Suez. The Israelis stood a 
chance to salvage one gain from their 
spoilsless victory. They have sent two 
frigates to patrol the Gulf of Aqaba and 
have placed four chartered merchant ves- 
sels in service between Elath and East 
African ports. Turning even the Suez 
blockage to advantage, the enterprising 
Israelis are already offering all comers 
overland transport by truck and rail to 
the Mediterranean, This week some 500 
tons of Ethiopian hides and coffee are 
scheduled to be transshipped to Europe 
over this route, which, while costlier than 
the Suez passage, can compete with trans- 
port around the Cape of Good Hope. 

Washington is swinging round to the 
view that the U.N. Emergency Force in 
Sinai should occupy the Aqaba strong- 
points as the Israelis withdraw, and stay 
until a settlement can be negotiated, to 
assure Israeli ships continued free passage 
to the Red Sea and the markets of Asia. 


SPAIN 
The Walking Protest 


There is a story told in Madrid about 
the time General Franco entered a jewelry 
store to buy a diamond necklace for his 
daughter Carmencita and found himself 
without the necessary cash. “But I am 
Franco, head of the Spanish state!” he 
said. “Then, naturally, you have identity 
papers,” replied the skeptical storekeeper. 
But Franco had come without identity 
papers. “Then, perhaps you could give us 
some other proof,” said the shopkeeper. 
“For example, the celebrated bullfighter 
Dominguin was here last week in the same 
predicament, and when we asked him for 
proof, he took a cape and made a pass 
with it, and we knew at once that he was 
Dominguin.” Franco pondered the prob- 
lem for some minutes, then said: “I’m 
afraid I can think of nothing.” “Take 
the necklace,” said the shopkeeper, “You 
must be Franco.” 

General Franco’s notorious inability to 
think of any solution for the problems 
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TO PUT LUXURY 
im YOUR BATH: 
B-W Ingersoll-Humphryes 


bathtubs, lavatories, and 
water closets. 
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TO CREATE EASE AND 
BEAUTY IN YOUR KITCHEN: 


} 8-W Norge washers, dryers, refrig- 
erators, freezers, ranges, built-in 
ranges, water heaters. 

~ B-W Ingersoll sinks. 
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YOUR ENTIRE HOUSE f= 
AT LOWEST COST: | 
B-W Ingersoll Conditioned Airresi- 


dential heating-cooling systems. Al) 
B-W York central air-conditioning. 





TO GIVE YOU WARMER ROOMS 
IN WINTER, COOLER IN SUMMER: 
B-W Alfol* Aluminum Foil Insulation 


B-W KoolShade* Sun Screen 
B-W York® Room Air Conditioners 
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What’s the newest 


Perret r errr i eee 


BORG-WARNER offers home buyers and builders 
16 answers that can mean more comfortable, 
efficient homes and “more for the money.” 


Heard about B-W’s unique foil insula- 
tion? It reflects heat, keeps buildings 
15° cooler in summer, warmer in 
winter. And there’s a remarkable new 
B-W air-conditioning system —uses 
radiators no bigger than a book! 

The exciting new B-W equipment 
for 1957's homes can only be hinted 
at here. B-W engineering ingenuity, 


Borg -Warner. 
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admired in so many fields—atomic 
energy, aviation, automobiles—is being 
put to work in the building field. 
Today, B-W provides a single source 
of supply for equipment most essen- 
tial to a modern home—or any build- 
ing. Buying a “package” or individ- 
ual units from B-W can mean top 
quality, easier planning, simplified fi- 
nancing, quicker upkeep servicing later. 
Architect, builder, home buyer or 
owner—B-W has a modern building 
story you'll like. The coupon brings it. 


| 


| awcomenmime 


vacoucnom 


im homes for 


"S77? 


FREE! NEWEST HOME 
BUILDING INFORMATION 


SEND TO: Borg-Warner Corp., 
310 So. Michigan, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please check so we can send literature 
of most interest to you. 

© Prospective home buyer 

© Buildert 
Nome —— 


© Architect 


Address__ Sanne 


City. = State —— 


tNumber of homes contemplated 
in 1957 











that beset Spain was never more in evi- 
dence than in the past month. A heavy- 
hoofed inflation is galloping through the 
Spanish economy. Franco’s henchmen 
handed down two wage increases last year, 
and though they tardily ordered shop- 
keepers to keep prices pegged, the cost of 
living has leaped 259%. Last week. spurred 
by an announced 20-centimo (4¢) rise in 
streetcar fares, the people of Barcelona 
(pop. 1,280,000) decided to make a pro- 
test. Word raced through the Catalonian 
capital: “Don’t ride the streetcars.” 

The day of the carfare hike dawned 
bright and chilly, and Barcelona’s 463 
streetcars started on their runs. Not a soul 
climbed aboard. Subways and bus lines 
were also nearly empty. Thousands of 
people who work two jobs to earn enough 
to live on got up at 5 a.m. to walk to 
work; their bosses, even at City Hall, 
were sympathetically tolerant of tardi- 
ness. Word had passed that there were to 
be no noisy gatherings, no overturned 
streetcars—just the simple protest of 
walking or hitchhiking. 

Spreading Boycott. There was nothing 
the police or the Guardia Civil could do. 
But students ringing a triumphant peal 
on the university bells gave the heavy- 
handed cops the excuse they needed. A 
police riot squad, backed by a fire-depart- 
ment engine squirting dye-stained water, 
charged into a group of 200 students in 
the College of Arts and Letters. Later, 
red-bereted Franco Guards reported a 
“black deed” committed by the students: 
a university portrait of Franco was miss- 
ing and turned up later behind the medi- 
cal school, with the word TRArToR written 
across it. Governor Felipe Acedo Colunga 
closed the university. 

As the boycott began to affect down- 
town shops, bars, restaurants, theaters and 
even (for Catalonians, a big sacrifice) soc- 
cer games, Barcelona became like a dead 
city. There were whispers of a general 
strike. Clandestine pamphlets appeared, 
citing “the incapacity of some authori- 
ties’ and demanding their dismissal. The 
boycott bore the mark of some planning, 
but by whom? An informed guess was 
that disaffected young Falangists were its 
base organizers. 

Drifting Nation. Franco’s one talent 
—survival—has made him skillful in ma- 
nipulating the forces that support his 
regime: army, church, party. He plays 
off the Monarchists against his Falangist 
party bosses, leaving both in doubt as 
to his successor. Last September Falange 
Secretary-General José Luis de Arrese and 
Agricultural Minister Rafael Cavestany, 
alarmed by Spain’s drift, presented Franco 
with draft laws for a totalitarian state 
headed by the Falange Party. Franco 
stalled. A fortnight ago Arrese and Ca- 
vestany resigned. But faced with the un- 
rest that is stirring throughout Spain 
(riots in Seville as well as boycotts in 
Barcelona), the Falange bosses last week 
withdrew their resignations. 

In a land where the will to revolt is 
tempered by memories of the cruel 1936- 
39 civil war, many signs point to a restive 
twilight of the regime. 
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CRIME 


An Intruder at Eastbourne 

Death is a frequent caller at East- 
bourne, Britain’s quietly expensive and 
very respectable Channel resort. Like an 
old friend of the family, sometimes with- 
out warning, but always observing the 
amenities, it drops in on those who have 
long expected a visit, for Eastbourne is a 
spa where wealthy Britons in the after- 
noon of life retire to await its end, lapped 
in the comfort of hoarded memories, ex- 
pensive motorcars and the fellowship of 
their own kind. Noisy intruders are sel- 
dom permitted to disturb the genteel 
gossip and endless bridge games that help 





Black Star 
Dr. ADAMS 


Did he know she would die that weekend? 


time pass for the oldsters in Eastbourne. 
Yet, last week, all of Britain was abuzz 
with the awful speculation that skulking, 
sudden death had forced its way into 
Eastbourne. 

A Token of Gratitude. The specula- 
tion was focused on the demise of East- 
bourne’s eccentric old (81) Mrs. Edith 
Alice Morrell. The cause, according to a 
death certificate duly filed by her physi- 
cian, was “cerebral thrombosis,” i.e., a 
stroke. In three decades of practice at 
Eastbourne, the physician. kindly, pudgy 
Dr. John Bodkin Adams, had eased the 
end for many an octogenarian patient, 
and Mrs. Morrell’s timely passing caused 
scarcely a ripple at the bridge tables. The 
old lady was cremated. Her son gave Dr. 
Adams her old Rolls-Royce and a valu- 
able chest of family silver as a token of 
gratitude for his care. and there, but for 
some skeptics, the affair might well have 
rested, marked only by the perfunctory 
clucking of tongues that serve as the 
death-bell’s tolls in Eastbourne. 

There were in Eastbourne, however, 
some who were rude enough to question 
the orderly process of life and death 
in anonymous letters to Scotland Yard. 


The result, after a series of visits by 
smoothly operating Detective Herbert 
(“The Count’) Hannam, was the arrest 
of kindly Dr. Adams. Last week, in a 
preliminary court hearing to determine 
whether the doctor should stand trial for 
murder, a prosecutor for the Crown de- 
clared in so many blunt words that Mrs. 
Morrell had not died of cerebral throm- 
bosis, but “because she was poisoned by 
drugs which Dr. Adams administered.” 

Pre-Mortem Post-Mortem, “Easing 
the passing of a dying person is not all 
that wicked,” the doctor, according to 
police, had said at his arrest. “She wanted 
to die.” But in making his case against 
the owlish physician, who sat quietly in 
dock making notes for his own lawyer on 
a pad, Prosecutor Melford Stevenson got 
permission from the presiding magistrate 
“to deal with the deaths of two other 
patients of Dr. Adanis who died in cir- 
cumstances which the Crown says exhibit 
similarity to the death of Mrs. Morrell.” 
These two were wealthy Alfred John Hul- 
lett, 71, and his wife, Gertrude, 50, who 
died within four months of each other 
in 1956. 

By each of their deaths, said the prose- 
cutor, Adams stood to profit financially, 
though he had specifically said otherwise 
in requesting permission to cremate Mr. 
Hullett. Shortly before Mrs. Hullett’s 
death, the Crown contended, Adams had 
banked a check she had made out to him 
for £1,000 and asked to have it cleared 
in a hurry. Why had he done this? “We 
say,” said the prosecution, “that it was 
because Dr. Adams knew quite well that 
Mrs. Hullett was going to die that week- 
end.” Furthermore, the doctor had re- 
quested a post-mortem on his patient 
even before she died. The post-mortem, 
when it was made, established the fact 
that Mrs. Hullett died of an overdose of 
barbiturates, but even though a coroner’s 
inquest called it suicide, the Crown in- 
sisted last week that “the circumstances 
amount to murder by Dr. Adams, whether 
[Mrs. Hullett] administered the fatal 
dose herself or whether she did not.” 

In the case of Mrs. Morrell, the ques- 
tion was not of who administered the 
drugs, but of whether they were necessary 
at all. “From the dosage which she re- 
ceived during the last five days,” said 
the prosecution, “there seems to be little 
doubt that large doses were given to a 
woman, already unconscious in a coma, 
who had no need of these drugs at all.” 

As the court pondered the evidence, 
calling up specialist after specialist to 
give his expert opinion, Dr, Adams smiled 
blandly, took his notes and occasionally 
chuckled at the mispronunciation of some 


difficult medical terms. In the palm- 
strewn lobbies of Eastbourne’s hotels, 


aged widows gossiped and fingered their 
heavily insured necklaces, and retired 
colonels humphed over the bad news from 
Egypt. But topic No. 1 was something 
none of their newspapers could say under 
Britain's strict libel and contempt laws: 
that the doctor may also have quickened 
the deaths of a dozen or more other 
Eastbourne patients. 
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OUTRIGHT OWNERSHIP OF TIMBER 
‘ OVER - 


Reforestation scene in Georgia-Pacific timber reserves in Western Oregon ¢ 1 


Timber for today...and more tomorrow 


Georgia-Pacific manages its vast stands of production divisions...bringing the objective 
on a sustained yield basis. Mature of cc lete log utilization nearer and nearer 

*s are harvested at the stage of their great to realization 
: lue, their most complete utility. Pro It is this combination—enormous reserves 
gressive forestry practices assure that all cut of old-growth standing timber awaiting har- 
ting helps accelerate the growth of younger vest; young timber growing for tomorrow's 
trees. Thus the G-P forestlands are fillir needs; plus unending efforts to derive com 
today's need for products of wood and wood plete usage of each log that assures to 
fiber while constant regrowth builds for Georgia-Pacific the resources to mect Amer 
tomorrow's demand ica’s growth. For descriptive booklet write : 
A continuing program of research is evi Georgia-F Corporation, 60 East 42nd 1954 1955 TODAY 
t throughout Georgia-Pacific’s timber and Street, New York 17, N.Y This 


chart includes only trees over 


15 inches in diameter 


VORGIA — PACIFIC 
CORPORATION 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC PLYWOOD COMPANY 
EORGIA-PACIFIC PAPER COMPANY 
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Your vote is in and these five win! 


THE NEWEST NEW 





in left foreground, Plymouth; right, Dodge; center, De Soto; rear left, Imperial and rear right, Chrysler. With a total of 93 modeis 


You and your neighbors are giving these 5 cars the COMPARE THE STYLE! In seeing these cars you were 


Rs ve r , ic scognize The New Shave‘of Motion:as 3 
most thunderous reception in automotive history. quick to recognize The New Shape of Motion as not simply 


ss 3 . v warmed-over styling but a brilliant new concept in design. 
And with good reason. For here is genuinely new ; sig ; as 

. Here, in America’s lowest, roomiest cars is the clean, un- 
leadership in styling and engineering to give you cluttered beauty that won instant acclaim. Other cars are 


a whole new concept of driving pleasure! reaching toward this styling—these cars have it now! 


PLYMOUTH -: DODGE -: DE SOTO: CHRYSLER -: IMPERIAL 








to cover all price ranges—with over 400 color combinations to choose from, there's a Chrysler Corporation car that's right for you! 


COMPARE THE RIDE! In revolutionary new Torsion-Aire. 
you discovered that Chrysler Corporation engineers have 
achieved the first major, across-the-board suspension ad- 
vance in 33 years. You found that with Torsion-Aire, the car 
virtually planes away all road roughness, takes tight turns 
without lean, stops without dive. 


COMPARE THE VALUE! With new triple-range Pushbutton 
TorqueFlite transmission offering unmatched smoothness 
and surge ... with new Total-Contact Brakes that put less toe 
pressure to greater effect . .. with exclusive Full-Time power 
steering ... everyone agrees these cars have a road wizardry 


all their own. If you haven't driven one—do so, soon! 
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Black Lake in Quebec covers a treasure much more valu- 
able than the legendary loot of Captain Kidd. Beneath 200 
feet of water lie some of the richest deposits of high- 
quality chrysotile asbestos in the Western Hemisphere. 

American industry needs asbestos, but few companies 
have the experience to mine it under the topographical dif- 
ficulties presented by the Black Lake area. Lake Asbestos 
of Quebec, Ltd., a wholly owned subsidiary of American 
Smelting and Refining Company, is now developing these 
ore bodies and building a modern asbestos fibre mill to 
handle their output. 








| A $32,000,000 TREASURE HUNT 
FOR SUBMARINE ASBESTOS 


Black Lake is being drained; rivers and highways are 
being relocated, and open-pit mines, eventually as much 
as 500 feet below the old lake surface, will be in opera- 
tion by 1958. The investment will total $32,000,000. Known 
deposits assure a source of supply for at least 40 years. 

ASARCO has established special asbestos research 
facilities at its Central Research Laboratory at South Plain- 
field, N. J. If you use or may be able to use these mineral 
fibres in your manufacturing operations, we will be happy 
to work closely with you to help you find the most practical 
and economical applications. 


a 
AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY ASARCO 
tll 


120 Broadway, New York 5, 


N.Y. 
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CUBA 
Tonight at 8:30 


Cuba's troublesome wave of sporadic 
bombings. sabotage and bloodshed spread 
into its third month last week. Strongman 
Fulgencio Batista was still undisputed 
boss of the island. but a few rhore months 
of terrorism might well bring the hour 
when other army officers would gravely 
inform him that—‘“for the good of Cuba” 

-he must step down. To head off that 
hour, Batista acted. He broadened the 
existing partial suspension of civil rights 
to cover the entire island, extended the 
decree another 45 days. Then he sent 
censors to newspapers, cable offices, radio 
and television stations to place a total 
ban on news of civil violence. 

But many a Cuban. though he could 
no longer read about the bombs, could 
still hear the noisy blasts they made. 
rhree nights out of six. explosions ripped 
the Havana air at exactly 8:30 p.m., lead- 
ing thousands to conclude that they had 
better stay home evenings. Apparently by 
plan, several bomb setters touched off 
blasts within earshot of the tourist-packed 
Hotel Nacional. In the eastern province 
of Oriente. where a few score irregulars 
(who last month invaded Cuba under 
Rebel Leader Fidel Castro) were still 
fighting from hideouts in the Sierra Maes- 
tra range, four small army garrisons were 
attacked. In the resulting fighting, 28 
soldiers and insurgents were reported 
killed. And every day saboteurs up and 
down the island set new fires in fields 
of ripened sugar cane, Cuba’s main source 
of income. 


COLOMBIA 
Chairman of the Board 


Tanned from a vacation at his 600-acre 
ranch near the Caribbean, President Gus- 
tavo Rojas Pinilla returned last week to 
the chilly Colombian capital of Bogota. 
In sunny spirits, he plunged into his work 
at the palace. One night, tall in a well- 
fitting, medal-spangled general's dress uni- 
form, he presided with rare good humor 
at the annual presidential reception for 
the diplomatic corps. 

General Rojas had a heartfelt reason 
for such an unaccustomed show of good 
will. In the past five months he has made 
a dizzying personal comeback. Last Sep- 
tember his military regime was so shaky 
that Bogota rumors announced his down- 
fall hourly. High armed-forces officers were 
quietly picking a junta to take over. In- 
stead, Rojas got them to agree to an over- 
hauling of his dictatorship that would 
restore its authority and acceptability. By 
last week he had succeeded. 

In bowing to military pressure, Rojas 
gave up his former position as unchal- 
lenged strongman of Colombia. He is now 
a kind of chairman of the board, and other 
military men increasingly share in the 
making of policy. 
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DINAPE 


PresipeENT Royas Prnttca & CarpinaL Lugve 
Relations are cordial—for the time being. 


Letting Down. General Rojas first took 
power in 1953, when he ousted an un- 
popular Conservative President. That act 
put a stop to backlands guerrilla fighting 
by the opposition Liberals and earned 
Colombia's gratitude. But his soldiers were 
not content to be the force supporting a 
mainly civilian regime. Instead. generals 
and colonels became Cabinet ministers and 
governors; sergeants became village may- 
ors. The politicos understandably balked: 
the rural fighting resumed (Time, Dec. 
31). Rojas cracked down, banning meet- 
ings and closing newspapers. 

The military regime tried to regain its 
popularity by sponsoring a mammoth wel- 
fare agency, fixing and enforcing minimum 
wages, building roads and schools. But the 
military men also lavished benefits on 
themselves: U.S. jet planes, Swedish de- 
stroyers, post-exchange luxuries. Rojas and 
other high officers profited by the easy 
loans and business tips that their power 
brought them. As the President's affluence 
grew, so did his ego; he started a Third 
Force political party, requiring followers 
to take an oath of loyalty “before God” 
to him, Rojas attacked old-party politi- 
cians with rising fury, and when six army 
trucks loaded with explosives inexplicably 
blew up last August in Cali, killing 427 
and wounding 2,317, he made the in- 
temperate blunder of charging the opposi- 
tion with sabotage. 

With that tasteless accusation as a spur 
to discontent, all the economic and politi- 
cal bills against the regime suddenly began 
to fall due. Most alarming, in 98% 
Roman Catholic Colombia, was the dis- 
pleasure of the church. Crisanto Cardinal 
Luque. the saintly and unbending primate, 
considered the Third Force dangerous and 
its oath blasphemous, and said so in a 








pastoral letter. The cost of military ex- 
travagance—$250 million in one year alone 
—was revealed as part of a huge foreign 
debt (Tre, Oct. 22). Citizens grumbling- 
ly yearned for the basic freedom that by 
and large prevailed under Liberal and Con- 
servative politicians. 

Coming Back. Deeply worried. a select 
circle of highly critical military governors, 
Cabinet ministers and troop commanders 
held a secret meeting with Rojas. Rojas 
was instructed to: 

@ Appease the cardinal by giving up the 
Third Force. 

@ Relax press censorship, encourage 
banned newspapers to publish again, 

@ Make an all-out effort to get the foreign 
commercial debt paid. 

g Call a long-adjourned constitutional as- 
sembly back into session, and let the oppo- 
sition blow off steam. 

Q Explain publicly his profitable business 
operations while in office. 

And as perhaps the most stringent order 
of all, the officers warned Rojas to give 
up any possible plans for reforming the 
constitution so that he could succeed him- 
self when his term expires in 1958. 

Rojas made good, or at least made a 
good try, on all the dictated measures. To 
get the trade debt paid, he fired the un- 
lucky Minister of Finance who had sanc- 
tioned excessive military purchases, and 
sent into the job a bright young banker 
named Luis Morales Gomez. In an earnest 
television speech, the President denied any 
undue enrichment in office. The press in 
Bogota is freer than it has been in years. 
The assembly has duly debated. And the 
offending Third Force was unceremoniously 
junked, pleasing Cardinal Luque, who 
says: “Our relations with the government 
are cordial—for the time being.” 
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Chessie—and her kittens" 


RATLROAD GROW? 








One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 
ts doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 


Chessie looks to the future 


1956 was a year of significant growth for 
Chesapeake and Ohio. But 1957 should be an 
even better year as Chessie’s Railroad con- 
tinues growing and going. 


Last year over $90 million went into new 
freight cars, new diesels, new ore and coal 
piers, new yards, new signal systems — and 
more than half of this vast capital expenditure 
was paid for in cash out of the Company treas- 
ury. This year’s plan provides for even more 





Three out of every ten coal cars loaded at C&O mines 
are for shipment overseas, with every indication of 
increasing coal exports through the years ahead. 


Would you like a copy of C&O's 1956 Annual Report? Write to: 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


3801 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


improvements and new equipment, includ- 
ing $70 million for more new freight cars. 


All of this expansion means better and faster 
service for C&O customers. Chessie’s growth 
keeps pace with the steadily mounting de- 
mands for coal from the steel, electric and 
chemical industries. A million tons of Amer- 
ican coal weekly are going to fuel-hungry 
Europe. New, efficient facilities will better 
serve the healthy growth of present industries 
and attract new industries to the rich territory 
which C&O serves. 


Nor has Chesapeake and Ohio expansion been 
confined to its 5100 miles of rail line. It is 
reaching into the air with a $3 million invest- 
ment in Slick Airways, Inc., nationwide and 
international air freight carrier; and to sea 
through its partnership in American Coal Ship- 
ping, Inc., a $50 million corporation to ad- 
vance the export of coal. 


With improvements totaling more than a half 
billion dollars during the last decade, Chesa- 
peake and Ohio is already practically a new 
railroad. But with faith in the future, Chessie’s 
railroad is planning, working and spending to 
keep its place in the forefront of transporta- 
tion progress. 
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Names make news. Last week thes 
names made this news: 


In some of the tersest repartee since 
Calvin Coolidge’s grunts were supposed 
to speak volumes, Earl Attlee, 73. Brit- 
ain’s former Laborite Prime Minister, met 
and bested circling Chicago newshawks. 
What are the touring earl’s impressions of 
the U.S.? “Very large.” Could Attlee ex- 
pand on that comment a bit? “Very large 
and very wealthy.” Attlee’s views on the 
revolt-torn island of Cyprus: “Difficult 
problem.” Will the U.S.’s new Middle 
East policy help to warm Anglo-American 
relations? “Can’t tell yet.” 








w 


At a Manhattan meeting of liquor deal- 
ers, Massachusetts’ boyish (39) Demo- 
cratic Senator Jack Kennedy rose to 
help hail Charles Berns, the co-founding 
“Charlie” of Manhattan’s famed “21” res- 
taurant (see Busrness) and guest of honor 
as a benefactor of Massachusetts’ decade- 
old Brandeis University. Getting a glow- 
ing introduction, Jack Kennedy seemed 
startled, then smiled and disclosed some 
spirits in his ancestral tree: “My grand- 
father had a saloon and my father was in 
the liquor business, and I don’t usually 
get such a warm reception from people to 
whom my father sold something. 





Shapely Tenley Albright, 21, once a 
polio victim, now Olympic figure-skating 
champion (first U.S. woman to win that 


laurel), announced her withdrawal from 
Among his other interests, Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy once owned an import company distrib- 





uting Haig & Haig Scotch whisky in the U.S 





SKATER ALBRIGHT 


OF the rink. 
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rink competition. After only three years 
as a brilliant premed student at Radcliffe 
college, Skater Albright has been accepted 
by Harvard Medical School, will enter it 
this autumn, aims to go into some branch 
of children’s medicine. 

Beaming with her own brand of 
scrubbed-face beauty, Actress Ingrid 
Bergman, a peaches-and-cream 4o, glided 
off a plane from Paris, where she is star- 
ring in a French version of Tea and Sym- 
pathy. At New York City’s International 
Airport, she set foot on U.S. soil for the 
first time in more than seven scandal- 
haunted years. Ingrid’s return was as brief 
(36 hours) as it was triumphant; she had 
come to pick up the New York Film 
Critics’ “best actress” award for her ex- 
cellent performance in the title role of 





Gene 
ACTRESS BERGMAN 
In the pink. 


Anastasia (Time, Dec. 17). Not there to 
meet her: Ingrid’s daughter Jennie Ann 
Lindstrom, 18, a University of Colorado 
freshman, unseen by her mother 
1951. Actress Bergman later chatted affec- 
tionately by long-distance phone with her 
daughter. Serene in a handsome mink coat, 
Ingrid doffed it for TV cameramen, then 
held tape-recorded interviews in French 
Italian, Swedish and German, after which 
she dashed away to catch a My Fair Lady 
matinee. Next day the hectic weekend 
and award festivities were over, and In- 
grid, unruffled despite the raucous cries of 
flacks, newsmen and admirers, boarded a 
Paris-bound plane. Would she stay longer 
next time? “The wind blows this way and 
that,” she had said earlier. “I don’t know 
what the future will hold.” 

Cineminx Terry Moore, 28, married 
last February to well-to-do Insurance Man 
Eugene McGrath, 34, was traipsing be- 


since 








United Press 
CrneMInX Moore & HusBAND 
More than mink. 


tween South America and California last 
week, after confiding to Hollywood Gos- 
sipist Sheilah Graham that a going mar- 
riage is based on the little things that 
count. Said Terry: “For our first-month 
anniversary, Gene gave me diamond ear- 
rings. The next month, a gold bracelet 
and a solid gold carry-all. Third month, a 
race horse. Fourth, a five-carat diamond 
ring. Next, a diamond bracelet from Tif- 
fany’s. The sixth-month anniversary, there 
was a blue Cadillac Eldorado waiting out- 
side the door.” Later “anniversary” loot: 
fancy apartments in Manhattan and Ven- 
ezuela, mink, more diamonds. Sighed Ter- 
ry: “Gene made me give all my own 
jewelry to my mother because he wants 
everything I have to come from him! I’m 
so happy—that’s why I'm so thin.” 
ee Sa 

Pope Pius XII, 82, gravely ill two 
years ago, underwent a periodic physical, 
was pronounced to be in “more than sat- 
isfactory” shape. 

In spectacular proof that them as has 
gits, full-busted Cinemactress Jayne (The 
Girl Can’t Help It) Mansfield, 24, added 
to her natural endowments estates total- 
ing some $90,000, the larger part of it a 
bequest from her late grandpa, who also 
left $1,000 to maintain the chimes of his 
Pennsylvania (Methodist) church. 

aie <6 

The remains of Cinema Tough Guy 
Humphrey Bogart, dead of cancer at 58, 
were cremated while some 3,000 of his 
friends and fans showed up at a Beverly 
Hills church 20 miles away, where a me- 
morial service was held for one of the 
few who ever beat Hollywood at its own 
game of all-cards-wild. Winning affection 
with a snarl, ever brushing off moviedom’s 
hordes of phonies with the back of one 
hand, in the other eternally clutching a 
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ED 15 MILES 


—and helped rout a nightmare. Part 
of a story that proves again: in this 
country we can do anything we want, 
except stand still. 


I seemed inevitable: 65 million 
cars and trucks today: 80 million in 
1965: by 1975, 90 million: irrevocably 
the thickening trafic would choke off 
our highways completely. This was the 
nightmare. It will not happen because 
we are laying down the greatest system 
of roads ever built. That's what it takes 
to keep our growing nation’s restless 
wheels on the go. 

We're well under way. Look at the 
Sunshine Skyway, a stretch of U.S. 19 
that leaps 15 dazzling miles across Tampa 
Bay. The people of Florida know what 
a bargain their $22 million Skyway is, 
for that whole area is booming. Rate of 





GROWTH OF A NATION 


Population two weeks ago..... 169,743,000 
Population today (Jan. 28)....169,850,000* 
Population in 1975............ 200,000,000 


TO FILL TOMORROW'S NEEDS, 


AMERICA MUST PREPARE TODAY 
“Based on estimates of the U. S. Bureau of the Census 





population growth, doubling; rate of 
increase in bank deposits, tripling. A 
million visitors a year come to see this 
highway in the sky: symbol of growth 
in one part of the land. 

Look around where you live, too. More 
people, more cars on the roads, more 
roads on the way. Coming in the next 
13 years: 41,000 miles of new express- 
ways connecting almost every metropoli 
tan center in the country. 

A project that immense could turn 
into a nightmare, too, except we know 
we have the capacity to pull it off. That 
capacity includes powerful Caterpillar 
earthmoving machines. Rugged ma- 
chines to help push our roads over rivers 
and through mountains. Big yellow 
Caterpillar machines: symbols of growth 
in all parts of the land. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 
U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Diesel Engines - Tractors - Motor Graders 
Earthmovin, 














a leisurely 


“weekend” to 





oof f 
e/ ~ = 
“f. Europe 
*. less than 5 days 
2 
\; ) 
i _ on the worlds 
( . = 
fastest liner. Dine in 11 languages, like Mr. and Mrs. “Wonderful arriving so rested! Every 
* Charles B. Wrightsman of Palm Beach— moment has been perfect!” Mr, and Mrs. 
on the s.s. Unrrep States. Menu features Lawrence Litchfield, Jr. of Pittsburgh make 
S.S.UNITED STATES fine foods and wines from 5 continents. If a vacation out of an ocean crossing on the 
you wish, special diets can be arranged, s.s. America. He is Vice President of Alcoa, 





Mr. and Mrs. John W. Griswold with John, Internationally known concert pianist, Spring and fall sailings are top choice 
Jr. and Brehon on the s.s. Unrrep States. Mr. Mme. Sari Biro, entertains informally on the with more and more smart travelers. Mr. 
Griswold is Mer., Export Dept., General Motors s.s. Unrrep States. “‘She’s a grand ship, and and Mrs, E. Franklin Hatch of Pelham 
Overseas Operations. For more active hours— it’s a pleasure to sail on her, Please let me add Manor, N. Y. relax with their daughter, Mrs. 
3 playrooms, shipboard sports, 3 orchestras, my compliments on the excellent service.” Gary R. Dunn, on the s.s. Unrrep Srares. 


' 
Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 


5 = 
: © 
Nb finer food and service afloat or ashore boikal AT, Live 


» ‘ One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Tel.: Digby 4-5800 
SS. l nrile 2d States World's fastest liner, sails from S.S. America Offers extra hours of leisure at sea. Sails 
New York 12 noon: Feb. 9%, Feb. 27*, Mar. 15*, Apr. 2*, Apr. 18, from New York Feb. 1, Feb. 21, Mar. 16, Apr. 6, Apr. 26, and regularly 
and regularly thereafter. Arrives Havre early morning the 5th day, thereafter. 544 days to Cobh, 614 to Havre, 7 to Southampton, 8 to 
Southampton, same afternoon, First Class $350 up; Cabin $220 up; Bremerhaven. First Class $295 up; Cabin $200 up; Tourist $165 up. 
Tourist $172 up. *Also arrives Bremerhaven 6th day 


A 





Offices olso in: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, Philodelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington, D.C. 





tumbler of Scotch, Bogart had won wide | } 
respect by managing, on screen or off, to | 


be perversely ingratiating Humphrey Bo- 
gart. With Bogie’s ashes in an urn was 
placed a tiny gold whistle, a memento of 
his first meeting 13 years ago with his 
widow, Cinemactress Lauren Bacall, The 
whistle bore an inscription borrowed from 
the dialogue of their first film together, | 
To Have and Have Not: “If you need 
anything, just whistle.” 


In a recently published volume of eu- | 
phoria titled The Happy Life of a Doctor, 
Boston's Dr. Roger |. Lee, 75, past presi- 
dent of the A.M.A., propounded the hap- | 
py thought that a fat man loves all the 
world. Wrote the portly doctor, whose 





Associated Press 


Dr. Lee 
Fat and happy. 


own weight is “top secret” (estimate: over 
275 lbs.): “I do not mind being jumped 
upon by some hideous . . . painted Jezebel 
who shrilly proclaims that her weight is 
perfect and who looks upon my rotund fig- 
ure with abhorrence . . . What one can 
see of her under the mask of chemical cos- 
metics seems muddy. . . Her skin is wrin- 
kled. . . neck is unsightly and flabby. . . 
hips big in contrast to skinny toothpick 
legs . . . She has to take Epsom salts for 
her bowels . . . barbiturates to counteract 
the effect of coffee and to allow her to | 
sleep.” Dr. Lee, a onetime stammerer, 
states: “People have asked me who psy- 
choanalyzed me out of stammering, and 

[ they ] find it hard to accept my answer. I | 
was not psychoanalyzed. I just got fat.” 





After 21 years of marriage, Diana 
Churchill, 47, eldest daughter of Sir Win- 
ston, allowed that she has parted ways 
with her second husband, Britain’s new 
Tory Defense Minister Duncan Sandys, 
48, for unstated reasons. She and her 
three children, aged 13 to 20, moved into 
a new apartment but she added: “I can- 
not yet say what we will do.” 
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Is the audience for your 16mm films 


captive...or 


Your movie is a good one. But what about 
your show? 

Will the show go smoothly? Will the pic- 
tures be sharp and sparkling? Will the 
sound be true, not garbled . . . not drowned 
out by projector noise? 

If you’re using a Kodascope Pageant 
16mm Sound Projector, you can answer 
YES to every question. You'll have a capti- 
vated audience every time, not just a cap- 
tive one. 

Here are four reasons why: |. The Pag- 
eant is easy to set up—film path is printed 
on the projector, a single switch controls 
forward and reverse. 2. It delivers extra- 
bright pictures—exclusive Kodak Super-40 
Shutter automatically yields 40% more light 
at sound speed than ordinary shutter. 3. Its 
sound is clear and natural—Pageant has a 
complete sound system with baffled speaker, 
tone and volume controls, plus sound-track 
focusing lever. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


captivated? 


And ...4. A portable Pageant gives 
you freedom from worry about main- 
tenance and breakdown, because it’s 
lubricated for life. 

Let a Kodak Audio-Visual dealer 
demonstrate how a Pageant helps you 
captivate your audience—for business, 
church, or school films. Or, write for 
details. No obligation, either way. 







Captivate your audience every 
time with a Pageant, Three d 
models—one to match your & 
needs ond budget, 








Burt Owens 


Tue THREEPENNY OPERA 








Tue IceEMAN COMETH 


ERG TREATLER 





Bargain-Basement Theater 


The postage-stamp stage was set in the 
middle of a long, rectangular room that 
had once been a synagogue. Banked in two 
long tiers, the audience craned to watch 
the play as though peering from the ends 
of a bowling alley. But no one complained. 
Off-Broadway patrons have long since 
learned not to insist on comfortable sur- 
roundings. Any distress at last week's off- 
Broadway opening of August Strindberg’s 
Easter was caused by the play and the 
production, not by the theater. To come 
off at all, the palely symbolic, poorly 
translated Easter—which creates joy out 
of the woe of a bedeviled Swedish family 
in the period from Maundy Thursday to 
Easter—needs not only sensitive acting 
but a unified acting style. Instead, Pro- 
ducer-Director David Ross came up with 
little good acting and no acting style. 

But if Ross’s attempt at Strindberg was 
only a noble experiment, a flock of similar 
experiments were doing nobly in convert- 
ed nightclubs and church basements all 
around Manhattan. This season, off- 
Broadway theater can look its uptown 
big brother squarely in the eye. 

Last week, just a short subway or taxi 
ride from Times Square, a theatergoer 
could pay his money (ticket range: $1.15 
to $4.50) and take his choice of a dozen 
productions. The three top hits: Tie 
Threepenny Opera, the sardonic satire of 
London's roth century underworld taken 
from John Gay's The Beggar's Opera, 
which holds the record for longevity off- 
Broadway (5600 performances); a revival 
of The Iceman Cometh, by Eugene 
O'Neill (225 performances); and Take a 
Giant Step, by Louis Peterson, another 
revival, which drew better reviews than 
the Broadway original (1953). 

Broadway Invasion. All three hits have 
brought national fame to their companies. 
Later this month Carmen Capalbo and 
Stanley Chase, the 29-year-old producers 
of The Threepenny Opera, will invade 
Broadway with the world premiére of 


Graham Greene’s The Potting Shed, follow 
up with a New York premiére of O'Neill's 
A Moon for the Misbegotten. After see- 
ing their 7ceman, O’Neill’s widow asked 
Director José Quintero and associates to 
stage the profitable Broadway premiere of 
Long Day’s Journey into Night. ‘Take a 
Giant Step, which analyzes in painful 
detail the struggles of a Negro boy in 
a small New England town, has been 
bought by Hollywood, will also be pro- 
duced next year in London. 

Competing with these hits are the 
works of other theater giants. A group of 
young players called the Shakespear- 
wrights, now in their third season, are 
staging a sprightly version of Twelfth 
Night. Two other 17th century comedies 
are playing to packed houses: Ben Jon- 
son's bawdy Volpone and Moliére’s sophis- 
ticated The Misanthrope. Other hits: Sean 
O'Casey’s rollicking comedy, Purple Dust, 
scheduled “indefinitely” at the Cherry 
Lane, a converted stable; Shoestring ’57, 
a 30-Sskit musical review; and Me, Can- 
dido, an original drama by Walt Anderson 
about the plight of Puerto Rican immi- 
grants in New York City. 

In all, off-Broadway has presented some 
40 shows this season, seems certain to 
crack last year’s record of 68. Still to 
come: George Bernard Shaw's Good King 
Charles’s Golden Days, Thornton Wilder's 
Our Town, Christopher Marlowe’s Dr. 
Faustus, O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, 
and a musical version of Tom Sawyer. 

To spice its shows, off-Broadway fre- 
quently lures major stars downtown (for 
some such pittance as $100 a week ). Prime 
showcase for Broadway stars has been the 
Phoenix Theater, which has presented 
Siobhan McKenna in Shaw’s Saint Joan, 
Uta Hagen and Zero Mostel in The Good 
Woman of Setsuan. 

The Kitchen Sink. One downtown pro- 
ducer estimates that only one out of 
every ten shows produced off-Broadway in 
the past five years has made money. The 
tiny (190 seats) Circle in the Square, 
which is staging The Jceman Cometh, has 
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Dont miss the Jan of smoking | 


Mildness is a pleasure © 
| with Pall Mall! 





Your appreciation of PALL MALL quality has made it America’s most successful and most imitated cigarette. 


Pall Mall filters the smoke-but never the fun of smoking 4 





Mildness is a pleasure with PALL MALL because 

\ PALL MALL’s greater length filters the smoke — lI MAI 
but never the fun of smoking. You get every bit 
of the flavor that makes smoking a pleasure while FAMOUS wilh 


PALL MALL’s greater length of traditionally 
fine tobaccos travels the smoke further, filters the 
smoke and makes it mild. So don’t miss the fun 
of smoking. Buy PALL MALL in the 
distinguished red package today! 


For Flavor and Mildness 
Fine Tobacco Filters Best 





Outstanding... te «e Mild! Seopa 


gZ > 
©a.1.co. proouct oF She Gmeuican Sobaceo Company AMERICA S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 
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Ads with this emblem 
make your shopping easier 











frequently scored with the critics, but 
made money on only three of its 15 pro- 
ductions, had a sizable debt when /ceman 
started to pay off. To stay solvent, off- 
Broadway producers necessarily become 
professional misers, ¢.g., the furniture for 
Easter came from the Salvation Army. By 
similar methods Capalbo and Chase staged 
The Threepenny Opera for only $10,000, 
one-twentieth the cost of an uptown musi- 
cal, happily watched it pay off in eleven 
weeks. Union concessions help. Actors’ 
weekly salaries usually range from $40 to 
$70, as opposed to an $85.85 minimum on 
Broadway. To boost the gate, audiences 
are crowded cheek by jow! with the ac- 
tors, are sometimes pelted from the stage 
with dance slippers and rubber knives. 
But despite the struggle to stay alive, 
off-Broadway producers are optimistic 
about the future. “The theater is chang- 
ing,” says Producer Chase. “It’s going 
away from realism just for the sake of 
realism to a more imaginative form. People 
are just plain tired of going to the theater 
and looking at somebody’s kitchen sink.” 
“The thing that’s exciting down here 
off-Broadway,”” says T. Edward Hamble- 
ton, co-producer of the Phoenix Theater, 
which is interested in everything but the 
kitchen sink, “is bringing back the theater 
on a level that’s part of living, that’s as 
natural as going to a museum or having a 
good picture on the wall. That’s the way a 
theater should be—not something you go 
to just on your wedding anniversary.” 


New Play in Manhattan 

The Waltz of the Toreadors (trans- 
lated from the French of Jean Anouilh 
by Lucienne Hill) is an often hilarious 
French sex farce. As just that, it is con- 
ceivably the best envelope Anouilh has 
yet found for conveying his philosophic 
approach to life, with its bitter personal 
tang, its overprotesting cynicism, its dis- 
illusionment so dark as to suggest illu- 
sions once far too rosy. In Walts, by 
reducing to caricature the romantic atti- 
tudes that get men betrayed, he more 
nearly rises to truth than when steadily 
whiplashing the betrayers. As Ring Round 
the Moon also showed, he achieves a de- 
tachment in a world of fantasy denied 
him in a world of purported fact. 

Laid in 1910, The Waltz of the Tore- 
adors tells of a retired French general 
chained, for all his infidelities, to the sick- 
bed of a not-really-sick jealous shrew of 
a wife. He is equally chained to his high- 
romantic memories of a young girl he 
waltzed with at a ball 17 years before 
and who now suddenly appears on the 
scene. Anouilh’s General St. Pé, a Don 
Quixote when he is not a Don Juan, 
needs—as he grows older—stronger and 
stronger rose-colored glasses, and is all 
the more romantic for the day-to-day 
realities of a vixen wife and two ugly 
daughters. In the end his foundling secre- 
tary—who turns out to be his son—has 
carried off his dream woman, and the 
general is left lonely in the dusk. But he 
soon enough finds a pretty new house- 
maid to steal out with into the darkness. 

The play is often uproarious farce 































Herb Nott 
Natwick & RicHARDSON 


Lostling loses to foundling. 


through the blunt savagery of its inci- 
dents. There are wild moments involving 
the Other Woman or all the other women; 
there are aborted female “suicides” and 
aborted man-of-honor duels; and there is 
Mildred Natwick, as the wife, gorgeously 
spewing bedroom billingsgate and _hilari- 
ously shifting from an invalid’s helpless- 
ness to an athlete’s violence. But out of 
the mouth of farce—like cold water from 
the mouth of a fountain gargoyle—flows 
a stream of cold wisdom. Anouilh uses 
the coarse, truthful exaggerations of cari- 
cature deliberately to offset the genteel 
evasions of life painted in watercolor. The 
general’s foundling son may just be the 
latest in a long Gilbertian line; but the 
lostling father, the middle-aged satyr with 
his subaltern dreams, who finds it harder 
to grow older because he has never really 
grown up, is part of a sharper comic 
vision. The figure of the general suggests 
that there would be much less war be- 
tween men and women were there not so 
often war in one and the same breast 
between man and boy. 

And yet it is through mocking and 
exposing the general’s dreams under a 
pitiless white light that Anouilh achieves 
sympathy for the dreamer; in the very 
degree that he is harsh, Anouilh is also 
humane. As long as man’s heart has its 
own convenient method of dating things, 
and a waltz its own hypnotic power 
of transforming them, a chronicle like 
Anouilh’s must have its wistful and 
touching side. As long as the French have 
their special ambivalent insights—remain 
the wittiest of fools, the most rational of 
madmen, the most lyrical of cynics, and 
look most like dandies when wearing their 
hearts on their sleeves—a chronicle like 
Anouilh’s will have verve and flavor, And 
whenever, as in Harold Clurman’s gaily 
staged production, a Ralph Richardson 
his whole performance laced with style 
can capture, as he struts or ogles or sighs, 
every facet of an aging, lost, sensual, 
martial, datedly elegant, faintly idiotic 
general, such a chronicle must catch the 
unique excitement of the theater. 
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Smith-Corona Ine Syracuse 1 New York 


Branch Offices or Dealers in Principal Cities 
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only the world's finest 


standard typewriter gives you 


“RESPONSE-O-MATIC” 
ACTION 


Exclusively yours on the Smith-Corona 
“Eighty-Eight,” Response-O-Matic Action 
brings to you a touch, a feel, a typing 
action unmatched by any other make. 
Other exclusive Smith-Corona features: 
Instant-Set Margins... the most natural 
margin-setting system ever devised. 
Amazing Page Gage . . . the device that lets 
you quickly set a “bottom margin.” 


Customstyled Keyboard ... with four extra 
characters. Eighty-eight in all. 


Ask your local Smith-Corona representative 
for an eye-opening demonstration today. 


SMITH-CORONA 








SS UNITED STATES 














mad wos ae 
Be ee 

‘ eee 
ORES, 


‘fastest, 


Westinghouse propulsion equipment drove the SS United States to the world’s record for an 


Atlantic crossing . . . three days, ten hours and forty minutes. 











USS FORRESTAL 





An aircraft carrier so big the liners Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth could fit on her deck. 


Yet Westinghouse engines make the Forrestal one of the fastest ships afloat. 











USS NAUTILUS 








Powered by a Westinghouse atomic reactor, the world’s first atomic sub traveled more than 


50,000 miles on the original charge of atomic fuel. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 








We're building 
a road to 
the moon 





--.at least in miles. 


That’s a rough idea of the task 
confronting our road makers. For if 
you were to lay end to end the 
miles of highways called for in our 
big road program, it would 
approximate a road from earth to 
moon, 240,000 miles long! 


It’s the biggest road making 
program ever undertaken...and doing 
it will require skill and speed to 
assure more road per dollar...more 
miles of road faster! 


There’s where CHAIN Belt’s Rex 
Concrete Road Machines and Truck 
Mixers will play an important role. 
For the balanced speed of Rex 
Concrete Pavers, Spreaders, Finishers, 
Float Finishers, Automatic Curing 
Machines and Road Forms is an 
important asset to the road building 
contractor. These job-speeding 
machines help him keep up, even 
stay ahead of, schedules. As the only 
line of completely portable, self- 
widening equipment, Rex saves those 
wasted seconds that add up to so 
much road per day and per dollar! 


The road makers, like all basic 
industries, look to the creative 
abilities of CHAIN Belt engineers for 
the equipment and services that 
increase production...reduce costs. 
For complete data on Rex Concrete 
Road Machines, or any equipment 
in the broad CHAIN Belt line, write 
CHAIN Belt Company, 4798 West 
Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


CHAI Pe BELT 


coMmMPAWN VY 
Serving all industry with: 


Drive and conveyor chains. Sprockets. 
REX)" Roller bearings. Bulk handling conveyors. 
Road building and construction machinery. 
Water and waste treatment equipment. 
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SCIENGE 


Death of a Law 

The universe last week was just as 
substantial as it had ever been; the ground 
underfoot was just as firm. But for physi- 
cists who search for the inner secrets of 
matter, a new and tempestuous age had 
begun. One of their basic laws of nature 
had been proved not a law at all. From now 
on their erudite science would never be 
the same again. 

The excitement started when Columbia 
University told about two experiments 
proving that the “parity law,” one of the 
cornerstones of nuclear physics, is a man- 
made convention which does not bind na- 
ture except in special cases. According to 
the parity law, objects that are mirror 
images of each other must obey the same 
physical rules (see chart). Applied to 
nuclear physics about 30 years ago, this 
principle became extremely important. 
rheories that seemed to violate it were 
summarily rejected. Much of the structure 
of modern nuclear physics was erected on 
parity. 

Tau-Theta Puzzle. Last summer two 
daring theorists, both of them Chinese, 
challenged parity. Professors Tsung Dao 
Lee of Columbia and Chen Ning Yang of 
the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton were visiting Long Island’s 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, whose 
pleasant summer climate and massive 
equipment attract vacationing physicists 
from all over the country. A leading topic 
it bull sessions, some of them held alfresco 
on Westhampton Beach, was the “tau- 
theta puzzle,” which many leading physi- 
cists have been trying manfully to crack 
since 1953. 

Physicists blame the tau-theta puzzle on 
the world’s two most powerful atom- 
smashers, the Cosmotron at Brookhaven 








Ken Heyman—Lire 
Puysicist Lee 
A left-hand twist... 
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n diagram A, the cylinder 1 represents an atomic particle spinning around 
I the axis x - - y in the direction shown by the arrow. To the right is its mirror 
image, spinning the opposite way. Cylinder 2 is a real particle identical to the 
mirror image of 1. The parity law says that there should be no difference 
between particles 1 and 2 that can be detected by measurements along the direc- 


tion x - - y. 


If this rule is valid, and the particles are radioactive, they will have to send 
off their electrons (beta rays) equally in both directions along the line x -- y, 
as shown in diagram B. The experiments performed at the Columbia cyclotron 


and the National Bureau of Standards 


as shown in diagram C. The mirror 





show that the particles actually behave 
twins, particles 1 and 2, send off their 


electrons predominantly in opposite directions, thus violating the law of parity. 


and the Bevatron at Berkeley, Calif, The 
atom-smashers have, in their few years of 
operation, raised more problems than they 
have solved. One of their most baffling 
stunts was to produce the K megon, a 
short-lived particle knocked out of atomic 
nuclei. In all significant ways K mesons 
are alike, but some of them, called “tau 
K mesons,” decay into three pi mesons; 
others, called “theta K mesons,” decay 
into only two pi mesons. For mathematical 
reasons which physicists can explain only 
to other physicists, this inconsistent be- 
havior seemed to violate the sacred parity 
principle. What could be done about it? 
The experimental evidence was plain, but 
it was hard to accept. It was as if science 
found evidence of a material that is 
repelled rather than attracted by gravi- 
tation. 

Most physicists tried vainly to solve 
the tau-theta puzzle in a way that pre- 
served parity. Showing less respect for 
scientific propriety, Drs. Lee and Yang 
suggested last summer at Brookhaven that 
perhaps the trouble lay not with the 
K mesons but with parity itself. If parity 
could be violated on occasions, the odd 
behavior of the K mesons would be easy 
to explain. 

Chilled Cobalt. In brilliantly reasoned 
papers Lee and Yang showed that it should 
be possible to get along without parity. 
They also suggested ways to test experi- 
mentally whether parity is really a basic 
principle of nature. By this time the 
whole world of theoretical physics was 
watching Lee and Yang, and the best 
facilities in the U.S. were offered for test- 
ing their theory. 

Another Chinese physicist at Columbia, 
Associate Professor Chien-Shiung Wu, 
went to Washington, Working with a top- 
flight team at the National Bureau of 
Standards, she arranged an elaborate deep- 
freeze apparatus to cool radioactive cobalt 


60 to 0.01° above absolute zero (—273.1° 


C.). The cobalt nuclei are known to be 
spinning, and they continue to spin in the 
deep-freeze, but their random “thermal” 
motions are reduced almost to nothing by 
the extreme cold. This accomplished, Dr. 
Wu and her helpers applied a powerful 
magnetic field that pointed the cobalt 
nuclei in one direction as if they were 
tiny magnets. 

Temperature has no effect on radio- 
activity, so the chilled, lined-up cobalt 
atoms went right on disintegrating and 
emitting electrons. According to the parity 
principle, the electrons should shoot off 
in equal numbers in both directions along 
the spin axes of the lined-up nuclei. Any 
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with Modernfold doors 


Thousands of hotels, restaurants, offices 
and institutions are using MODERNFOLD 
doors to make rooms do double duty! In 
seconds, a MOpERNFOLD door unfolds 
from its “stack” position against a wall, 
and moves into place as a room divider. 
They Fold—or Unfold—in Seconds! Almost 
instantly, MODERNFOLD doors can parti- 
tion areas into their most efficient dimen- 
sions. Installation can be handled quick- 
ly and easily without interrupting daily 
routine. It’s that easy to make your 
present space more versatile—more use- 
ful—and save costly remodeling! 

Lifetime Construction. MODERNFOLD has 
a double-strength, all-steel framework, 
which is covered by sturdy, washable 
vinyl. Maintenance is almost nil, They 
come in standard and custom sizes, in 





many colors and textures for any com- 
mercial or residential application. 

Your MopERNFOLD distributor will help 
you plan better use of your present space, 
just as he assists architects, contractors 
and project builders in new construction. 
Call him—he’s listed under “Doors” in 
the yellow pages. 

Spacemaster line—Custom line 
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preference by the electrons for either di- 
rection would prove that parity is not a 
real law of nature. 

Chinese Lunch. The chilled cobalt ex- 
periment proved extremely difficult, but by 
last fortnight Dr. Wu reported her results. 
The electrons were not shooting off equal- 
ly in both directions. This looked bad for 
parity, and spirits rose high in the anti- 
parity camp. 

For Columbia’s physicists, Fridays are 
“Chinese lunch days,” when Professor Lee, 
a gourmet as well as a physicist, takes a 
select group to a nearby Chinese restau- 
rant, where he orders special dishes. During 
a very long Chinese lunch, Dr. Wu's 
progress in Washington was discussed ex- 
citedly. Dr. Lee turned to Associate Pro- 
fessor Leon M. Lederman, who works with 





Frank Horch—Lir 
Puysicist Wt 
No charity toward parity. 


Columbia’s 385 million-volt cyclotron at 
Irvington, N.Y. “Why not try the mu 
mesons?” he asked. 

The Columbia cyclotron (called affec- 
tionately a “pie factory”) is arranged to 
generate a beam of pi mesons, which turn 
quickly into mu mesons. Using mu mesons 
to test parity had often been discussed, 


but had seemed too difficult. This time 


Dr. Lederman and Associate Richard L. 
Garwin had a new idea, Working at top 
speed with Graduate Research Assistant 
Marcel Weinrich, they set up an extremely 
simple experiment. In the path of the mu 
mesons streaming from the cyclotron, they 
placed a block of carbon about 6-in. square 
and t1-in. thick with a coil of wire wound 
around its perimeter. 

Mu mesons disintegrate in two- 
millionths of a second, each forming an 
electron and two neutrinos, and this life- 
time is too short to permit thermal motions 
in the carbon block to disturb them ap- 
preciably. When they lodge in the carbon, 
they are all spinning in the same direc- 
tion, and under these conditions the parity 
principle requires that when they disinte- 
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Has your income 
risen enough 
since 1953° 


If you’re not getting ahead as fast as you should, 
it may pay you to look into an important aid to business 
perfected just 3 years ago 


Every man knows how much it helps 
him in his job to get work out fast—to 
make way for bigger and better jobs. 

There’s no question about it: One 
thing that forces a man to the top 
fast, is his knack of getting things done. 

Not “later”... but now. 

Big successes are made up of a lot 

of little ones... . 

@ An idea that you get down tn writing 
while it’s still hor... 

e@ A problem you solve faster because 
you state it fast and get it on paper 
for all to consider 

e A plan that’s accepted—not just 
because it’s better than others, 
but because you offered it first. 

Now most men have been told that a 

dictating machine can help get things done 

faster. But they don’t see how. 


There have been problems 


Until now, busy men have asked these 
questions .. . 


“How can I find time to operate one of 
those complex machines? And then there's 
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my secretary. She can’t change a typewriter 
ribbon ... how can she learn to run one of 


those things?” 


Just three years ago, these questions 
were answered—emphatically—with the 
introduction of the new Voicewriter. 


Nothing else like it 


This remarkable device now makes elec- 
tronic dictating so simple, so easy, so fool- 
proof that anyone can do it from the first 
try. The Voicewriter is small. It’s sleek 
and compact. It’s a heavy-duty instru- 
ment that’s completely portable. You can 
use it everywhere without a hitch. In the 
office, at home, in the carorina hotel room. 

The new Voicewriter was introduced in 
1953 by Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
the pioneers of sound recording and tran- 
scribing. 

Into this unusual machine has gone 
four generations of skill and experience 
in the field of dictation engineering. The 
result would have amazed Edison himself. 


Like using a phone 


Once you try the Voicewriter, you'll see 
what we mean. You'll understand why 


Gentlemen: Check 
| Please authorize your oO 
nearest office to allow me 
I free trial use of a Voice- 
1 writer in my own office. Name 
| Ask them to phone me to 
set a time. vidi 
| Please send me your a 
| booklet “How to Make Company 
| More Money—by Making 
More Time” which shows 
1 how the latest develop- Address 
| ments in dictating can help 
| me get things done now. City 








thousands and thousands of people have 
turned to it in recent months! 


You just touch a button and “talk your 
J ” , J " 

work away.” It’s as easy as using a tele- 

hone! No c licated gad T- 
phone: No complicated gadgets to oper 
ate. No cumbersome belts or wires or 
tapes to slip or break or tangle. No spools 
to roll. No chance of accidental “double 
exposure.” 


A secretary's secretary 


Your secretary will love the Voicewriter. 
It’s as simple and easy for her as it is 
for you. And it frees her for other impor- 
tant work while you're dictating. It’s 
actually a “secretary's secretary” —and 
without a trace of temperament! 


A simple, easy-to-hafidle, high-fidelity 
record (the “Diamond Dise”’) catches all 
your words sharply, clearly. Your secre- 
tary types from it quickly, accurately, 
It’s as easy as playing a phonograph! 

With the Edison /oicewriter, recording 
and transcribing of dictation are now re- 
duced to the simplest natural action. 

Don’t wait. Try it right away. You'll see 
how both you and your secretary can get 
things done—faster and with less effort. 

And the cost is as low as your tele- 
phone! You can even pay for a Voice- 
writer in monthly installments, if you 
wish. Fill in and mail the coupon now. 


Epison VoicewRITER 


51 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, New Jersey 
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grate. they must shoot out the same 
number of electrons in each direction 
along their common spin axis. 

"You're In!" The mesons did no such 
thing. They shot out twice as many elec- 
trons in one direction. When a small cur- 
rent was passed through the coil the 
mesons turned around and shot their elec- 
trons in the other direction. This proved 
that mesons can be mirror twins (like 
right-hand and left-hand gloves) and still 
not behave in the same way. After the 
conclusive run of the experiment, says 
Dr. Lederman, “I called Lee on the tele- 
phone and told him, ‘You're in!’” Parity 
was dead. 

An experiment so simple could be copied 
elsewhere, so Columbia announced its suc- 
cess and the parallel success of the cobalt 
60 experiment as quickly as was seemly.* 
As soon as the news got on the wires, 
questions and congratulations began to 
flow in from excited physicists all over 
the world. 

Many physicists now feel that a new 
era has begun, The situation can be com- 


pared to the period of confusion after the, 


Michelson-Morley experiment destroyed 
the “luminiferous ether” (1887). The 
physics of that time was dependent on 
the ether to carry the waves of light 
across airless space, and physicists for a 
while were sad to lose it. Then new and 
better theories (relativity and quantum 
theory) showed how light can travel 
handily without any medium to carry it. 
The luminiferous ether, a basically wrong 
idea, had been in fact an obstacle to 
man’s exploration of the physical uni- 
verse. When it was abolished, physics 
spurted ahead. 

The abolition of parity may give the 
same kind of boost to those parts of 
physics that it affects. Nearly all physicists 
agree that since the end of World War I 
their science has fallen into deeper and 
deeper confusion, Great machines like the 
Cosmotron are spewing out all sorts of 
strange subatomic particles, and many of 
them, like the K meson, have*made no 
sense at all. Other new problems have 
been appearing faster than they can be 
solved. Many physicists felt that some- 
thing radical would have to be done to 
bring any kind of order out of this 
runaway chaos, 

Abolition of parity may prove to be 
this needed and violent reform. If Drs. 
Lee and Yang and their backers stand up 
against the attacks that will be made upon 
them, many physical theories will have to 
be rebuilt without the parity principle. 
The new, better theories may create new 
ideas about the universe. Matter and space 
as science now knows them may have a 
right-handed twist, like a screw with a 
right-hand thread. Matter in other galaxies 
may be left-handed, or perhaps left-handed 
matter can be created or assembled on 
earth and prove to have different and 
startling properties. 


* Another parallel experiment, by Dr, Valentine 
Telegdi and Jerome I. Friedman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was giving encouraging 
though preliminary results. 
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A Chance at Normality 


To any other mother calling her daugh- 
ter into the house for supper, the girl’s 
reply would have seemed to be that of a 
spoiled and defiant child. But to Mrs. 
Genevieve Maclsaac of Boston, it was 
cause for rejoicing. Not since little Mary 
was ten months old and damaged her 
brain in a fall had she been able to say 
anything more than an_ unintelligible 
“Ahhh.” Now, out of the blue, she had 
spoken her first words: “No, I won't.” 

Mary’s small victory came after a year 
and a half of special training at Boston’s 
private Speech School for Crippled Chil- 
dren. Housed in a shabby, ill-lit building 
on Newbury Street, the school has for 38 
years been giving children with grave 
speech defects their chance to lead a more 
normal life. Some of its pupils are stam- 
merers or have cleft palates. Others are 
epileptics, spastics, mongoloids or deaf- 
mutes. In spite of dealing with a wide 
range of handicaps, the school has chalked 
up quite a record: in the last five years it 
has enabled 200 once seemingly hopeless 
children to enroll in the regular elemen- 
tary school system. 

Learn to Control. The school grew out 
of the personal struggles of its 78-year- 
old founder-director, Emma Tunnicliff, 
who was born with a bone ailment that 
made it impossible for her to walk. An 
operation eventually cured her, but in her 
first joy at being able to run around like 
other children, she tripped over a fence 
and suffered an emotional trauma that 
prevented her speaking. Only after years 
of instruction from her mother did she 
learn to talk again and finish her educa- 
tion, By that time, she was determined to 
devote her life to other unfortunates. 


Today, Mrs. Tunnicliff has a volunteer 
teaching and medical staff of seven, 
branch clinics in Lynn, Springfield, Low- 
ell, Jamaica Plain, Lawrence and Merri- 
mac. Her approach does not involve elab- 
orate psychiatric techniques. It relies 
mostly on developing in each pupil con- 
trol and coordination. 

Rhythm & Drill, When little Mary 
Maclsaac first arrived, she had so little 
coordination that she could scarcely con- 
trol her hands and feet. She was given 
breathing exercises to build up her respira- 
tion, massages and tiny electric shocks to 
relax her limbs. She listened to nursery 
tunes for hours each day, gradually 
learned to keep time with her fingers and 
to twirl her hands to the rhythm of 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock. As her ability 
to coordinate her body movements in- 
creased, she began to pronounce her first 
words. After that came years of phonetic 
drill and tongue exercises, but by the 
time she was eleven, she was able to en- 
roll in a special class in the regular public- 
school system. 

Because its instruction, lunches and 
transportation are free, Mrs. Tunniclifi’s 
school has never been out of financial 
trouble. Last week, in a poignant effort to 
raise money, its volunteer staff began a 
drive to collect old license plates that it 
hopes to sell for scrap, But somewhere, 
insists Mrs. Tunnicliff, the school will find 
the funds it needs—for the sake of the 
eleven-year-old with the body of a child 
of six, for the small boy who developed 
an emotional trauma from so many beat- 
ings at home that he can only say the 
word “pump,” for the 30-year-old spastic 
who after 17 years of grueling work is at 
last able to carry on a conversation and 
to hold down a job as a bookkeeper. 
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Faith, lady, that’s no way to go thundering 
about. You'll soon be wrapping that pretty 
car, and yourself, too, around a tree. 
Now, officer, everything’s under control. My 
new tires are made with that wonderful rayon 
cord. They’re just the safest things imaginable. 
’Tis a good point you have there, ma’am. It’s 
good sense you show when you buy less 
weight and more mileage. But just you keep 
within the speed limit, too! And let me com- 
pliment you on the dress you be wearin’. 
Thank you, sir. It’s one of those wonderful new 
rayon mixtures. It holds its shape, is easy to 
clean, and it’s thrifty, too. Why don’t you tell 
your wife? 





You're a clever one. Is it the rayon business 


you're in, now? 

No, officer, but I have friends who work for 
DIAMOND ALKALI where they make the caustic 
soda that helps make rayon and hundreds of 
other things. And while you’re taking down 
addresses, maybe you'd like to know more about 
their wonderful “Chemicals you live by”. Just 
write DiaMonp ALKALI Company, 300 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


CHRMICALS 


“ Chemicals 
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To fly close support 


for Marine riflemen 


A masterpiece of combat teamwork is 
the co-ordination between Marine planes and 
ground forces. With a Marine pilot on the 
=> firing line directing the aircraft above, strikes 
can be pinpointed where they're needed. 

Scheduled to fly with the Marines on such 
missions is the Douglas A4D Skyhawk. De- 
signed as an attack bomber, this smallest of 
all carrier-based aircraft is also well adapted 
for the lightning in-out tactics of close support. 
Its payload—including nuclear weapons 


carries a crippling punch. 





Douglas A4D Skyhawk 


Phe agile Skyhawk is only as effective as the pilots 
who fly it. Now, for the first me, college seniors 
or recent graduates may apply directly for Pilot 
Training through a new program known as Marine 
Aviation Officer Candidate Course. For informa- 
tion, write: Commandant of the U. S. Marine 
Corps., Code (DI), Washington 25, D. C. 
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Big Battle 


Of the many tragedies that coalesce 
into the great American tragedy of Get- 
tysburg, the most compelling is the failure 
of Robert E. Lee. In less than 60 hours, 
his bold venture to carry the fight into 
the heart of the North was lost, and with 
it the Confederacy’s last chance to turn 
the tide of the Civil War. What caused 
his failure? The obvious answer is: the 
Union Army. But there are many who 
insist that the answer is more subtle, that 
the blame lay in General Lee’s constant 
concern for the feelings of his subordi- 
nates—a concern so deeply rooted that 
it diluted his ability to command. 

By focusing down to this controversial 
theme, ABC’s Omnibus this week brought 
big historical drama to television. Lee at 
Gettysburg, a 78-minute play written in 
lucid, often eloquent blank verse by young 
(35) TV Dramatist Alvin Sapinsley, op- 
posed the general's two chief subordinates 
like tongs of a forceps with which to lay 
bare and probe Lee's fatal flaw. 

“We brave them in their very gardens, 
now,” Lee exults on the eve of battle. 
“Their war's come home to them; they 
feel its breath .. .” 

But where is Jeb Stuart, “the eye of 
the army”? Off where he should not be, 
and his cavalry boxed by the Federals, 
because he exploited the courteous im- 
precision of Lee’s orders in hopes of re- 
couping some personal glory. And Long- 
street—why did he not attack as told, 
while opportunity still lay before him? 
“He wouldn't disobey commands,” says 
a lesser general. “That's true, sir. But he 
might refuse requests,’ replies another. 
With the expert advice of Bruce Catton 
and Drama Critic Walter Kerr, Director 
Delbert (Marty) Mann and Author Sap- 
insley underscored the theme bluntly, 
as in peevish Longstreet’s mockery: 
“Lee says: ‘I’d be much obliged if you 
could see your way clear to go out 
and die.’” 

At battle’s end there are still 21 months 
of fierce war to be fought, but Omnibus 
foreshortens history to have Lee (played 
with quiet dignity by James Daly) reflect: 





1 see the end of this crusade, the end 
of all 

Nobility in war, we'll never fight 

As gentlemen again... 

And that’s the saddest task a man 
could choose: 

To fight to win while knowing he must 
lose. 


Lee was a typically ambitious Omnibus 
undertaking—but less ambitious in size 
than it started out to be. Two years ago, 
after listening to a British general ex- 
pound over cocktails how Gettysburg 
“changed the course of civilization,” 
Omnibus Executive Producer Robert Sau- 
dek decided to re-enact the battle on TV. 
At first it was to be treated as a classroom 
demonstration, with tin soldiers on a sand 
table. This gave way to a plan to film the 
battle at Lenox, Mass. on terrain resem- 
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bling Gettysburg without the monuments. 
One hundred and fifty bearded and cos- 
tumed actors and volunteer extras, all 
Civil War buffs, armed with polished 
muzzle loaders and supported by cavalry 
and authentic 19th century cannon, stood 
by for four days as the October 1955 
rains pelted them. Cost of the washout: 
$3,000. Back in their Manhattan work- 
shop, the planners decided they could get 
big scope by closing down to the sug- 
gestion of epic Greek tragedy in the plight 
of Lee at Seminary Ridge, a majestic 
central figure brought. down by circum- 
stances beyond his control. 

Gettysburg was a subject worthy to 
join the nuggets that Omnibus has been 
throwing into TV’s current season of 
dross. In recent weeks it has served up 





for exposure to a parade of memory- 
rattling acquaintances, some of whom they 
have forgotten (or would just as soon 
forget). But the Manassa Mauler was 
caught with his guard down in the middle 
of the ring in a packed Hollywood Legion 
Stadium, and he never laid a finger on 
Edwards. 

Gamely he tried to roll with each blow 
in the M.C.’s unctuous volley, The first 
guest was a Utah farmer who reminded 
Dempsey that they had sparred as boys. 
Dempsey stared in blank dismay as the 
man climbed into the ring, then went into 
a friendly clinch and clung as if for the 
bell. Next he was asked to recall the maxim 
his religious mother taught him. “Go to 
church and believe in God?" he guessed 
desperately. “Live by the golden rule and 
keep goin’,” prompted Edwards firmly. 
“Keep goin’,” repeated Dempsey. He kept 
goin’. Only once, with obvious inadvert- 


Roy Stevens 


TV’s Lee at GettryspurG witu Loncstreet & STUART 
Could you see your way clear to go out and die? 


a stunning Oedipus (Time, Jan. 21), an 
illuminating and instructive essay on the 
dance by Agnes de Mille, and Leonard 
Bernstein's brilliant primer on modern 
music. To do this, Omnibus must virtually 
ignore the rest of TV's unabashed efforts 
to please at any price. Such is Omnibus’ 
charter. So far it has spent some $8,g00,- 
ooo of Ford Foundation funds in its 
five seasons (about 659% recouped from 
sponsors) in the praiseworthy hope that 
diligence and quality will some day re- 
verse Gresham’s law so that the good will 
drive out the cheap. 





They Never Come Back 

Hope flared last week among viewers 
who may have longed to see a subject of 
This Is Your Life poke M.C. Ralph Ed- 
wards in the nose that he sticks weekly 
into a private past. The week’s subject: 
Jack Dempsey. The ex-heavyweight cham- 
pion, now 61, was the prize catch so far 
among celebrities whom Edwards has 
tricked unsuspecting into TV camera range 


ence, did he throw a verbal counterpunch. 
“Now they say you were a hobo,” droned 
Edwards, “but you were never really a 
hobo, were you?”’ Dempsey groped, then 
murmured gently: “I think I was a hobo.” 
The audience howled, and Edwards grinned 
through clenched teeth. 

As old ring foes piled through the ropes, 
Dempsey engaged each in a heavyweight 
exchange of compliments. Said towering 
Fred Fulton, whom the Mauler knocked 
out in 18 seconds of the first round in 
1918: “If I had to lose, I was glad it was to 
Jack Dempsey.” Replied Dempsey: “It 
was you fellows who made me.” From 
France came Georges Carpentier, a dandy 
of 63, who plugged not only Dempsey but 
his own Paris restaurant. From the Argen- 
tine came Luis Angel Firpo, 62, once the 
Wild Bull of the Pampas, now a lumbering 
giant whose dignity shone somehow through 
his confusion with the alien nonsense 
around him. Gene Tunney, anticlimacti- 
cally absent, sent*a message of hom- 
age to “the noblest Roman of them 
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all.” In turn, Dempsey thought that Tun- 
ney was a fine fellow and a great cham- 
pion, “regardless of what anybody says.” 
Soon afterward, Edwards danced away un- 
scathed, and as they read the closing 
commercial over Dempsey, it sounded 
dimly like the count. 


Utility Expert 

Ernie Kovacs, 38, is the one television 
comedian who finds most of his tee-hee in 
TV itself. He is a big (6 ft. 2 in., 200 Ibs. ), 
messy, cigar-frazzling buffoon who uses 
cameras, sets, sound effects to make rowdy 
electronic fun. He may duel and play 
poker with himself or shoot a hole through 
his head and blow smoke through it. Once 
he appeared to viewers inside a huge bot- 
tle. holding an umbrella to keep off the 
rain. He was slowly submerged, then he 
tapped the bottle with a hammer; and 
glass, water and Kovacs spilled onstage. 
Curling his lip over his mustache in a 
saucy moue, he may address himself to a 
golf ball and wham it squarely into the 
Cyclops eye of the camera. After a splin- 
tering crash, viewers duck, the screen goes 
dark, a voice purrs: “And let that teach 
all of you out there to pay attention.” 

A onetime $18-a-week Trenton, N.J. 
disk jockey and son of a Hungarian saloon- 
keeper, Kovacs has been a sort of utility 
infielder for all three networks, He is not a 
refugee from other places, but that rare 
being, a home-grown product of TV—and 
one of the few fresh and lasting per- 
formers in the business. Yet his cultivated 
madness, often abetted by his wife, Singer 
Edie Adams, has been delighting and an- 
noying audiences only irregularly and at 
odd hours since he first leered onscreen 
seven years ago. Neither Kovacs nor his 
employer, NBC, seems able to explain 
why there is still no niche for his compar- 
atively languid, low-pressure’ talent in a 
business that constantly turns lesser comics 
into living-room idols. In a new effort to 
solve this puzzle, NBC last week handed 
Ernie his big challenge: a show following 
the widely ballyhooed Jerry Lewis solo. 

Kovacs won the comparison test, hands 
down. He put together a half-hour quite 
different from his usual garrulous routines 
and his role as sometime host on NBC's 
Tonight. Instead, Producer-Writer Kovacs 
buttoned his lip tight and proved himself 
TV's most inventive master of pantomime 
sight gags and sound effects. When he 
opened a copy of Camille, a female cough 
came out of it. He educed a knowing 
chuckle from the inscrutable Mona Lisa, 
ind screwed up his rubbery face with 
Chaplinesque glee as Baby Doll rolled out 
of her famed crib. As Eugene the Club- 
man he was defied by gravity. The Nairobi 
Trio, composed of three derbied apes, 
played a hilarious composition for xylo- 
phone, mallet and finger bone. There was 
even a custard pie. 

The show was, strangely enough. Kovacs’ 
first chance at high season to show his 
stuff and his pulling power on NBC at a 
prime time. Program Chief Tom McAvity 
called it Ernie’s “audition,” explained: “If 
his rating is good, we hope to sell him as 
TV's big new comedy talent next fall.” 
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Kovacs (CENTER) & NATROBIANS 





Kovacs as “EuGENE” 





Photos by Sy Friedman 
Kovacs’ “Basy Do.” 
Mona Lisa chuckled. 





Program Preview 
For the week starting Thursday, Jan. 


24. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 
TELEVISION 

Playhouse 90 (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., CBS). 
Maxwell Anderson’s Star Wagon, with Ed- 
die Bracken as a man who invents a time- 
annihilating machine, assisted by Diana 
Lynn, Billie Burke, Jackie Coogan. 

Matinee Theater (Fri. 3 p.m., NBC). 
A. A. Milne’s Mr. Pim Passes By, with 
Edward Everett Horton (color). 

Person to Person (Fri. 10:30 p.m., 
CBS). Edward R. Murrow visits former 
New York Senator Herbert Lehman and 
the Paul Douglasses (Actress Jan Sterling). 

Famous Film Festival (Sat. 7:30 p.m. 
ABC). J. Arthur Rank’s A Queen Is 
Crowned, the coronation of Queen Eliza- 
beth, narrated by Sir Laurence Olivier. 

Perry Como Show (Sat. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Guests: Helen Traubel. Peter (Li'l Abner) 
Palmer, Edith (Daisy Mae) Adams, Joey 
Bishop (color). 

The Last Word (Sun. 2:30 p.m., CBS). 
3ergen Evans and John Mason Brown 
play host to Commander Whitehead. 

Odyssey (Sun. 4 p.m., CBS). Satan 
and Salem reopens the case of Anne Pude- 
ator, who was hanged for witchery. 

The Boing Boing Show (Sun. 5:30 
p.m., CBS). Gerald and “The El ig 
“The 51st Dragon,” “Ballet Lesson.” 

Air Power (Sun. 6 p.m., CBS). “The 
Japanese Perimeter,” the story of how the 
U.S. Navy and Air Force crushed enemy 
carrier forces at Midway. 

Ed Sullivan Show (Sun. 8 p.m., CBS). 
Louis Armstrong, Ella Fitzgerald; Madam 
Butterfly, with Kirsten and Del Monaco. 

Steve Allen Show (Sun. 8 p.m.. NBC). 
Guests: Pearl Bailey, Lilli Palmer. 

Goodyear Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m, 
NBC). Nobody's Tou nN, with Jason Ro- 
bards pitted against five sadistic gunmen 
in a small Western town (color 

Robert Montgomery Presents (Mon. 
9:30 p.m., NBC). Clay Pigeon, with Far- 
ley Granger as a test pilot in love with 
Phyllis Kirk (color). 

Tonight (Mon. 11:15 p.m., NBC). 
“America After Dark,” a new format 
which takes viewers across country for 
live visits with show folk at play. 








Rapio 


Special Tribute to Toscanini (Thurs. 
9:05 p.m., NBC). 

Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air (Fri. 8:30 p.m., ABC). Guests: Wash- 
ington D.C.’s Linda McNaughton, Man- 
hattan’s Stanley Kolk. 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Wagner's Das Rheingold, with 
Thebom, Madeira. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 2:30 
p.m., CBS). Leonard Bernstein conducts 
works by Aaron Copland, Roy Harris and 
himself. 

Biographies in Sound (Tues. 9:05 p.m., 
NBC). Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Special Broadcast (Tues. 10:05 p.m., 
ABC). Salute to NATO’s Commanding 
General Lauris Norstad. 
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/ you Say You pain 
$9.00 TO GET THAT 

ONE PRESCRIPTION 
FILLED? wow! 


\ 
~ 


ERHAPS it has happened to you. You've been sick, and 

your doctor hands you a prescription for one of the 
new medicines. When you get it filled and find out the 
cost, it may seem a mighty high price to pay. 


But think what that prescription may do for you... 
get you well, get you back on the job sooner and possibly 
even save your life. 


Actually, with the new and more potent drugs, many 
an illness costs less today than ever before. Twenty years 
ago, for example, hospital patients stayed an average of 
14 days, as compared with 9 days average now. 


DEPENDS ON \ 
HOW YOU LOOK AT IT. \ 
THAT MEDICINE KEPT ME _\ 
FROM MISSING WEEKS OF | 
WORK... MAYBE SAVED 

MY LIFE. | FIGURE | 
GOT A BARGAIN! 












An appendicitis operation used to mean 3 weeks in the 
hospital . . . now it’s usually 5 days. Pneumonia patients, 
if they survived, stayed 3 to 6 weeks. Now they're usually 
home in a week .. . if they leave home at all! 


When you consider what today’s more effective medi- 
cal care can do for you and your family—in saving lives, 
speeding recoveries, preventing complications, easing 
worries—you appreciate what good value you're getting. 

In fact, prompt and proper medical care may well 


prove to be the biggest bargain that will ever come 
your way. 


Copyright 1957—Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


MAKERS OF MEDICINES SINCE 1866 
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Working with your physician, your pharmacist 
and your hospital to make modern medical care one 
of the most rewarding investments of your life. 

















Only TA == | 
flies VISCOUNTS 


fo Canada... 






> 


...and more people fly TCA 
to Canada than any other airline 


Flying north of the border for skiing or a business 
conference? Go TCA—from one of seven convenient 
“gateway cities’’—to and through Canada. And 
remember ...only TCA flies the world’s most modern 
airliner—the turbo-prop Viscount to Canada. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


TCA Offices in Boston, New York, Cleveland, Detroit/Windsor, Chicago, 
Seottie/Tacoma, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Los Angeles. 
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PELE PRESS 





A Man Named Shelton 


To the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, during its 1955 investigation 
of Communism in the press, came a letter 
from a secret informant who charged over 
a fictitious signature that “a man named 
Shelton” was a member of a Communist 
group on the New York Jimes. The Senate 
investigators assumed that their informant 
was accusing Newsman Willard Shelton, 
whose name was familiar to them because 
he had written stories criticizing the sub- 
committee. But when a process server 
went to the Times to find Willard Shel- 
ton,* he was told that there was no such 
person on the payroll. Learning that a man 
named Robert Shelton had a copyreader’s 
job on the Times, the process server wrote 
in “Robert” for “Willard” on the subpoena 
and handed it to Timesman Shelton. 

To the surprise of committee mem- 
bers, who by then were inclined to accept 
Associate Counsel Julien Sourwine’s judg- 
ment that “somebody had bobbled,” Rob- 
ert Shelton, 30, refused three times to 
answer questions about possible Commu- 
nist affiliations at the subcommittee’s open 
hearings last January. With three other 
Manhattan newsmen, he invoked the First 
Amendment (freedom of speech and the 
press); all four were indicted for contempt 
of Congress (Time, Dec. 10). 

Shelton, the first of the “uncooperative” 
newsmen to go to trial, called no witnesses 
when his case was heard last week in Wash- 
ington by Federal Judge Ross Rizley. In- 
stead, Defense Attorney Joseph L. Rauh 
Jr.. chairman of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, argued that the investiga- 
tion was illegal because it served “no valid 
legislative purpose,”” that the subcommit- 
tee had no more right to question Shelton 
than any other “man off the street,” heard 
his testimony solely to “expose him and 
others to contempt and ridicule.” The 
investigation was a “reprisal” against the 
Times, which had frequently criticized the 
segregationist views of Mississippi's Dem- 
ocratic Senator James Eastland, subcom- 
mittee chairman. Rauh pointed out that 
30 of the 38 witnesses called to testify in 
closed session were current or onetime 
employees of the Times, and the sub- 
committee’s Counsel Sourwine testified 
that he had made no comparable effort 
to investigate any other paper. 

After a two-day trial without jury, 
Judge Rizley found Shelton guilty of con- 
tempt, dismissed as “patently unsound” 
Rauh’s argument that the investigation 
was 1) illegal, and 2) aimed specifically 
at the Times. 

a: ee 8 

Judge Rizley fined Mrs. Mary Knowles, 
46, the Plymouth Meeting, Pa. librarian 
who was found guilty of contempt of Con- 
gress (Time, Jan. 21), $500 and sentenced 
her to 120 days in jail—longest term ever 
handed a woman for contempt of Congress. 
% Who had never worked for the Times. He is 


an assistant editor of the AFL-CIO News in 
Washington 
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How chemistry is saving your orange Juice! 


Last summer an invasion of the Mediterranean Fruit Fly 
threatened to destroy Florida’s huge citrus crop. Prompt 
action in spraying thousands of acres with malathion, the 
remarkably versatile insecticide developed by , American 
Cyanamid Company, is achieving control. As a result, millions 
of dollars worth of citrus fruits and juices are being saved 


HELPING AMERICA MAKE BETTER USE OF 


for America’s breakfast table! Here is a dramatic example 
of how Cyanamid’s chemical developments are helping the 
farmer protect and increase our nation’s crops — to serve and 
conserve in making the fullest possible use of the country’s ag- 
ricultural resources. AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW 


314-PAGE [WJ BOOK EXPANDING ITS SERIES 


‘S GREAT RELIGIONS» 


At the invitation of LIFE’s publisher, more than a quarter of a million 
readers have already placed their orders for the magnificent new 
LIFE book now nearing completion by the editors. 

Here, in fabulous photography and art reproduction, with 190 
pages of full color and more than 175,000 words of text, will be a 
sweeping panorama of mankind's spiritual heritage. 

160 pages of new material have been added to the collective 
magazine series—among them a carefully chosen anthology of 65,000 
words (an average-length book in itself) drawn from the scriptural 
writings of each faith. There will be an illustrated fold-out map of 
Bible Land...a 19-page section reproducing the Sistine Chapel fres- 
coes of Michelangelo...a learned introduction by the late Paul 
Hutchinson contrasting the great faiths and relating each to the whole 
concept of religion, from primitive beliefs to modern secularism. 

In this epic volume, you will be introduced to the ways men wor- 
ship the world over. The study of Judaism covers its origins and 
traditions, and provides an intimate view of the way Jews every- 
where approach their God. Hinduism’s subtle, complex teachings.. 






BLDDEIS! 
DOCTRINES 


160 NEW PAGES 


A 14°x30" fold-out map of Bible Land 
is only one of the new features created for this 
magnificent book compiling LIFE's original series. 


250,000 copies already reserved before publication 





the various branches of Buddhism...the searching philosophies of 
China...and the doctrines preached by Mohammed in founding 
Islam are all explored, both visually and in thoughtful text. 
Christianity, the largest and most widely-spread religion on earth, 
dominates almost half the book. You'll find here, along with the 
added material, the Life of Christ as interpreted by great artists, an 


account of the Bible, striking color photographs of the Holy Land. 





the history of Christianity, a photographic study of the sacraments—in 
all, a treasury of paintings, photographs and eloquent essays that docu- 
ment the basic teachings, tenets, and development of Christianity. 

The coupon below will enable you, as a TIME reader, to reserve 
your copy of THE WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIONS in advance and 
thus save $3.55 on the retail price of $13.50. And while publication is 
not scheduled until March, the number of copies to be printed has al- 
ready been set. To assure yourself of a copy at this special pre-publi- 
cation price, please place your reservation now. There is no obligation 
and no need to send any money at this time. You will be billed once 


the books have been printed and you have received your copy. 





LIFE 540 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Please reserve in my name a copy of 


THE WORLD'S GREAT RELIGIONS 


I prefer the edition checked: 
OM) READER'S LIBRARY EDITION 
Only $9.95 on the special pre-pub- 


OB DELUXE PRESENTATION EDITION 


Distinctively bound and boxed 


in a slip case—only $2.00 extra. 


lication offer. Retail price, $13.50. 


aAboRess-—— ~~. ----~- 


~——~ZONE.. — — —STATE-— ———~ 


SEND NO MONEY—YOU WILL BE BILLED WITH YOUR BOOK 


This offer good only in the U.S., Canada and U, 8. Possessions 
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Of course your Delta DC-7 doesn’t land on 
Broadway -but Delta gets you to 

New York so fast from so many Southern 
cities-such as Atlanta, New Orleans 

and Houston -that you'd think they were 
“just across the river.” There is no faster, 
no more comfortable way between New York 
and the South than by the Golden Crown DC-7’s of 


Delta, one of America’s pioneer scheduled airlines. 


General Offices 
Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga Serving 60 cities in 7 countries 
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The Pros 


Midway in the first period of the East- 
West professional All-Star basketball 
game, Boston's Bill Sharman cut loose 
with a long pass to his teammate Bob 
Cousy. Cousy never got his hands on the 
ball. It sailed over his head and dropped 
cleanly through the net for a 7o-ft. bas- 
ket, probably the longest unintentional 
field goal on record. 

Sharman’s spectacular accident would 
have been a standout in any game. In last 
week’s encounter in the Boston Garden, 
won by the East 109-97, it was a surprise 
fillip to fine performances by the greatest 
basketball players in the world. Only a 
few years ago, pro basketball was a hobo 
sport that smelled of low-grade locker 
rooms and considered itself lucky if it 
weaned fans away from pinball and pro- 
fessional wrestling. Last week’s game was 
lively—and sellout—proof of pro basket- 
ball’s coming of age. 

Peripatetic Peddlers. The pros peddle 
their skill with the peripatetic energy of 
oldtime vaudevillians. The National Bas- 
ketball Association’s eight teams keep on 
the hop from November through March, 
play one-night stands from Fort Wayne 
to Syracuse, from New York to Minne- 
apolis. They even find time and resources 
to please crowds in nonleague cities as 
far off as Miami. 

The homebred American game of bas- 
ketball, in fact, owes most of is present 
gym-packing, crowd-drawing prominence 
to the popularity of its hot-handed pros. 
In turn, the pros acknowledge their debt 





George Woodruff 
ALL-Star Cousy & N.B.A.’s PopoLorr 
Home are the hoboes. 
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to a roly-poly Russian immigrant named 
Maurice Podoloff, 66, who barely knew 
the difference between a pick-off play and 
a picket fence when he became president 
of the N.B.A. In ten years Podoloff has 
led the league out of virtual pauperhood 
into the promised land of big crowds and 
bigger bank accounts. He hits the road 
as often as any of the players. 

Owl-Eyed Boss. As a kid on the streets 
of New Haven, Conn., where his father 
sold coal, oil and wood from a_ horse- 
drawn wagon, Podolofi seldom found time 
for fun and games. He worked his way 
through Yale (the 1913 class of Averell 
Harriman and Cole Porter) by selling 
tickets for an excursion steamer and play- 
ing clarinet in a band, went on to a law 
degree, and then drifted into real estate. 
One day he found himself owner of both 
the New Haven Arena and the ice-hockey 
team that played there. Soon, with other 
arena owners, he was looking around for 
a sport to fill the house when his hockey 
team was on the road. The choice was 
basketball, a poor risk at the time, and 
Podoloff was elected president of the 
Basketball Association of America. The 
association, coughed along, and in 1949 
became the N.B.A. The crowds had been 
staying away in busloads, and teams were 
losing as much as $100,000 a season; 
there was no time to waste. To liven the 
game, Podoloff fostered a new rule re- 
quiring a team to shoot 24 seconds after 
it gets its hands on the ball. He cajoled 
the N.B.A. teams into abandoning the 
stolid, slow-moving zone defense, and per- 
suaded TV officials to carry games on the 
air. The combination of change and pro- 
motion caught on. 

Today, thanks largely to Maurice 
Podoloff, every team in the N.B.A. is 
making money; for five months of work, 
players draw salaries that range from a 
rookie’s $4,500 to Bob Cousy’s better 
than $20,000. From California to the 
East Coast, new towns are eager for 
franchises. Perhaps the surest proof of 
the N.B.A.’s success and the caliber of its 
players is that club owners want to ex- 
pand their league but cannot find on col- 
lege courts enough good players to match 
their pros. 


Magic Lotion 

The hottest young trainer at the race 
tracks this winter is Allen Jerkens, a tall, 
diffident man of 26 who feeds his horses 
olive oil and has an enviable habit of 
turning second-rate platers into stake-race 
winners. When Florida’s Hialeah opened 
last week, the two-buck bettors made 
Jerkens’ “Big Horse,’’ Admiral Vee, a 
3-to-5 favorite. It was a little too early 
in the season to be sure the chestnut 
was ready, but the horseplayers knew 
that a Jerkens horse would always give 
them a run for their money. 

Admiral Vee ran an honest race, fin- 
ished second and earned $1,500, to add 
to the nearly $300,000 purse income 
brought home by Jerkens-trained horses 





Ed Pierce 
ApMIRAL VEE & TRAINER JERKENS 
Tasty are the stakes. 


in the last year. Jerkens had no com- 
plaints. “I've always had hard-knocking 
horses that brought home a check most 
every time they ran,” he said. “It’s those 
kind of horses that keep the wolf away. 
Besides, it’s better to have Admiral com- 
ing on than to have him run his top race 
this time. It’s going to be a long winter!” 

Son of an expatriate Hungarian caval- 
ryman who ran a Long Island livery 
stable, Jerkens has spent most of his life 
around horses, was only 15 when he 
bought his first mount, an unfashionable, 
sore-legged colt named Crack Time. He 
spent long, cold months patching up his 
purchase and galloping the horse through 
the snow. By the time racing started at 
Aqueduct, Crack Time was ready. The 
cheap colt won $12,615 before it was 
lost in a $10,000 claiming race. 

As soon as Jerkens turned 21, he got 
his trainer’s license. He managed to ride 
out bad years by practicing what his 
father had preached: he worked over each 
horse as carefully as if it were the only 
one in his string. He went on claiming 
second-rate nags and turning them into 
winners with such consistent success that 
other trainers joked that he must be using 
some magical “Jerkens’ Lotion.” 

But Jerkens insists that he harbors no 
training secrets. Says he: “All you can do 
is do your best for a horse: mix olive oil 
in their mash, pick greens for them, and 
hope for the best. If they’re sore, you tub 
them and ice them. Lots of good trainers 
just don’t get the breaks, but some years 
you get lucky.” Allen Jerkens has been 
getting so lucky so often that many horse- 
men now make him a factor in their hand- 
icapping—along with a horse's bloodlines, 
its past performances and its jockey. 
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Only STEEL can do so many 


te 





Through The Slough. This 75-ton gasoline “splitter” was made by U. S. Steel’s Consolidated Western Steel Division in 
San Francisco. It was so huge that it had to be shipped on a sea-going barge through an old slough (tidal creek) that hadn't 


been used for 50 years and was specially dredged out for the journey. 


Locomotive Wheel Change. You may never think about it, but loco- 
motive wheels wear out, too. For longer life, United States Steel 
makes USS Multiple-Wear Wrought Steel Wheels. These are ac- 
tually forged and rolled to shape; and, unlike castings, they resist 
fractures to a remarkable degree. On a ton-mile basis, they cost less 
than any other type of wheel. Another job well done with steel! 


See The United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other Wednesday evening 





The Mysterious Bends. This “sucker rod” was 
pulled from an oil well in which the casing had 
collapsed. This 14-foot sucker rod had been twisted 
into an 18-inch pretzel, yet it didn’t break, or even 
crack! The rod was made by the Oil Well Supply 
Division of U. S. Steel. 


by United States Steel Consult your newspaper for time and station, 


3-Ton Stainless Steel Propeller. 


A typical Great Lakes ore boat 
will develop about 4,000 horse- 
power. But newer models turn 
out 7,000 hp., and need stronger 
propellers to harness this extra 
energy. So the blades shown here 
were made from stainless steel: 
it casts easily, resists fatigue, and 
is easy to weld. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING..NATIONAL TUBE..O1L WELL SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS .. UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY 
Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC, +» UNION SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, 
write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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George's Ladies 


Like most males then and since, George 
Washington did his best to squirm out of 
having his picture done. It took all the 
prodding and blandishments of his wife 
Martha to make him agree to have “his 
likeness limned” for the first time. Giving 
in, Washington said: “Very well, Madam, 
but only if you and your children have 
vour likenesses taken at the same time.” 
As a result, Painter Charles Willson Peale 
was summoned from Annapolis in May 
1772 to paint the hero of the French and 
Indian War, his wife and stepchildren. 
Peale’s portrait of the 40-year-old Vir- 
ginia planter in his uniform as a colonel 
in the Virginia militia, today hanging at 
Washington and Lee University, has be- 
come part of the national heritage.* 

Last week the Mount Vernon Museum 
put on display a long-out-of-sight minia- 
ture, claiming it to be the very one that 
Martha Washington sat for as her part of 
the bargain (of the three miniatures Peale 
painted of Martha between 1772 and 1791, 
only one, at Yale University, had hitherto 
been known). Mount Vernon’s small, 14- 
in.-by-14-in, oval likeness framed in a 
gold pendant (see cut) was acquired from 
G. Freeland Peter Jr. of Charlottesville, 
Va., a direct descendant of Martha Custis 
Washington. Tradition has it that Wash- 
ington actually wore the pendant during 
the Revolutionary War campaigns. Said 
Mount Vernon Director Charles Cecil 
Wall: “We think this miniature should be 
the recognized portrait of Martha Wash- 
ington—the way the American people 
should remember her, instead of as a grey- 
haired old lady with a fussy cap.” 





* In later years the two men’s friendship ripened. 
Washington sat seven times for portraits; Peale 
in turn made a set of false teeth for Washington, 
using elk’s teeth set in lead. 


PEALE’S “NANCY HALLAM” 





MOUNT VERNON’S MARTHA 
(ACTUAL SIZE) 


In nearby Williamsburg, Va., another 
lady Washington also admired (though 
presumably from afar) showed up last 
week, with the discovery in a private col- 
lection of another Charles Willson Peale 
portrait—this one of Actress Nancy Hal- 
lam, one of America’s first glamour girls. 
The portrait, unidentified for more than 
a century, shows Actress Hallam playing 
the role of Imogen in Shakespeare’s Cym- 
beline. Hailed as “super-fine’” by a con- 
temporary theatergoer, and not above 
playing the daring “breeches part” of 
a young man on stage, Nancy and her 
charms lured Washington to the theater 
five times in one week. 

Williamsburg will hang its newly ac- 
quired picture of Nancy, who later mar- 
ried a church organist in Jamaica, in its 
Raleigh Tavern. This is fitting enough, 
since George dined there before going to 
the theater, and Nancy herself must have 
been no stranger. 


Womb with a View 


With 28 medical clinic designs behind 
him, Seattle's Paul Hayden Kirk, 42, has 
emerged as the West Coast architect who 
can design just what the doctors order. 
Two years ago a group of seven Seattle 
psychoanalysts and psychiatrists, banded 
together as the Blakeley Psychiatric 
Group, went to Architect Kirk with a 
special problem. As one of them stated 
(with some symptoms of frustration): 
“Situated in the business district and 
open to the distractions of an apartment 
hotel, we run a dismal gauntlet—slam- 
ming doors. dripping faucets, a view of an 
alley, rattling trucks and an s.0.b. who 
dotes on playing the banjo. Once my at- 
tention was taken from a patient by the 
sight of a whisky bottle swinging on a 
string outside my office window.” They 
wanted a new building custom-tailored to 
their needs. 

Architect Kirk was eager to tackle 
their problem. A childhood victim of 
polio, he had long since come to the con- 
clusion that “architecture can be medi- 
cine, or at least part of the therapy.” His 
answer is a long, low, $112.000 clinic 
building that bears no resemblance to 
standard medical surroundings. Patients 





arriving for their so-minute hours last 
week were ushered through the Oregon- 
basalt entrance into the spacious waiting 
rooms. screened by a shoji. The long, 
sky-lit corridor (which has warm, hand- 
rubbed oak-flooring walls) leads to the 
ten consulting rooms, each soundproofed 
to silence, looks out through a full glass 
wall onto a serene, narrow garden court 
planted with vine maples and deciduous 
huckleberries. and backed by a plastic 
fence paneled in off-white, honey and 
burnt orange. 

After the first week’s trial, one analyst 
last week stretched contentedly in the 
soft office chair, sighed: “I just can't tell 
you how much less tired I've been feeling 
at the end of each working day.” As for 
the patients, one psychiatrist said: “I'd 
summarize patient reaction as a kind of 
‘Wow!’” Another found a patient hesi- 
tant about “speaking terrible thoughts 
amid all this beauty,” but another pa- 
tient looked around, exclaimed: “There’s 
something optimistic here.” 

The reaction suited Architect Kirk 
right to the bottom of his T square. Said 
he: “It is too much to hope that the 
building itself can cure, but clearly it can 
be a symbol of health. I guess my psy- 
chiatric friends might say it’s a back-to- 
the-womb feeling. But then that’s been 
basic to all architecture since the com- 
fort of the cave.” 


REDISCOVERED 


MODERN 





WICE during his long (86 years) life- 

time, Pioneer Impressionist Claude 
Monet had to face the jeers and catcalls 
of critics. The first time was when his 
painting, Zmpression: Sunrise, appeared 
at the first impressionist showing in 
Paris in 1874, and was ridiculed as a form- 
less monstrosity. But as the public slowly 
came to appreciate the impressionists’ 
atmospheric, sun-drenched works, Monet 
grew rich, won enthusiastic plaudits from 
the critics as well as the public. His sec- 
ond rebuff came toward the end, when 
his studies of the water-lily pond, with its 
Japanese covered bridge, on his country 
estate at Giverny were considered so amor- 
phous that one critic called him the 
“victim and gravedigger of impression- 
ism.’ Now once again Monet’s star has 
begun to glow almost as brightly as that 
of Cézanne, whose studies paved the way 
for Cubists Picasso, Braque and Gris. And 
it is on Monet’s once-despised latest work 
that enthusiasm is now centered. 

"Sistine Chapel." French Painter André 
Massno started the bandwagon five years 
ago by boldly calling Monet's Water Lily 
panels in Paris’ Orangerie “the Sistine 
Chapel of impressionism.” Collector Wal- 
ter Chrysler Jr. and Manhattan's Mu- 
seum of Modern Art both climbed aboard, 
bought late-Monet paintings (Tre, Jan. 
30, 1956). The Monet boom resounded 
even louder with a show of his late works 
last summer by Paris Art Dealer Katia 
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CLAUDE MO? "S “LA JAPONAISE” (1876) 








CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE 


MONET'S “IRIS AT THE SIDE OF THE POND” (circa 1919) 


“POND AND COVERED BRIDGE” (circa 1922) 


MUSEUM OF MOOLRN ART 








Granoff, who bought from Monet’s son, 
Michel, the paintings that for decades had 
been stored at Monet’s Giverny studio 
(where several collected shrapnel holes 
during World War II). The fresh supply 
set off a scramble that one U.S. buyer 
called “a regular gold rush; the prices 
seemed to go up 1,000,000 francs a week.” 
By the end of 1956 Manhattan’s Knoed- 
ler Galleries had sold all but one of its 
15 Monets, with top price reportedly as 
high as $55,000. . 

Hailing the new trend, half a dozen 
U.S. museums this year are featuring their 
newly acquired Monet paintings. Boston’s 
Museum of Fine Arts has hung a show of 
its whole collection of 33 Monet oils to 
honor its recently purchased, nonimpres- 
sionist La Japonaise (see overleaf), Mo- 
net’s genuine tribute to Japanese art, for 
which his first wife, Camille, posed. Man- 
hattan’s Museum of Modern Art is show- 
ing its third late-Monet purchase, Pond 
and Covered Bridge (opposite). In April 
the Art Institute of Chicago will cele- 
brate its newly purchased ZJris at the 
Side of the Pond by surrounding it with 
the museum's collection of 29 other Mo- 
nets. Next fall the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts and St, Louis’ City Art Museum 
will jointly sponsor the biggest Monet 
show of all: 75 to 100 Monets from the 
U.S. and abroad. 

"Abstract Impressionism.’ The Monet 
revival is one case where painters led the 
critics. Young artists, moving from the 
geometric form toward nature, suddenly 
found an inspiring kind of abstraction in 
Monet's late work. Museum of Modern 
Art Director Alfred Barr admits that he 
once thought Monet “just a bad ex- 
ample,” today has deep admiration for 
the vigor of his brushwork, his near- 
abstract paintings of nature, and his sug- 


gestive ambiguity of object and reflec- 
tion.* Putting the final stamp of approval 
on Monet for the avant-garde is Man- 
hattan Critic Clement Greenberg, who in 
praising Monet's “free, calligraphic brush- 
work and loose, tonal delineation of 
form,” now confirms that much modern 
U.S. painting needs a new name: “ab- 
stract impressionism.” 


Spearing the Whales 

Ever since the 1957 autos swooshed 
onto the market, with all of their fins, 
fantails and flanges, they have been the 
object of an extraordinary amount of 
comment. Some of it has been admiring, 
some has been funny, and some—from 
motorists who want more fish and less fin 
—has been downright bitter, Last week 
in the New Republic (circ. 29,453), Car- 
toonist Robert Osborn had his say (see 
cuts) with sharp effect. 

Exurbanite Osborn (Time, April 6, 
1953), Who personally drives a four- 
passenger 1951 British-made Riley (“It’s 
the most marvelous green color and the 
wheels aren’t square”), thinks the 1957 
cars are “ludicrous” (“Why, you can’t 
even get into the things”). His idea of 
what a car should be: a cross between a 
French Bugatti and the 1914 Packard he 
grew up in. One is beautifully disciplined; 
the other, “once you got in you could 
walk around in it.” Asks Osborn: “Why 
is it, when Detroit can produce an engine 
as fine as they do, that esthetically their 
taste, design and judgment aren't worth 
a damn? Why, the new models look like 
great swollen whales!” 


% Monet once said that he wished he had been 
born blind and then suddenly gained sight 
so that he would begin to paint without know- 
ing what the objects were. 
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MEDICINE 


Hopeful Reverse 


The number of patients in the nation’s 
mental hospitals has been rising steadily 
for many years, at present totals about 
800,000. Last week the National Mental 
Health Committee announced that in 
1956 this “seemingly inevitable rise” was 
reversed for the first time. The total num- 
ber of state-hospital patients for 1956 
was about 7,000 under the 1955 count— 
despite the fact that 1956 was a rec- 
ord year for mental-hospital admissions 
(186,000, or 8,000 more than in 1955). 

The reverse proved a point that doc- 
tors have been making all along: many 
mental patients can be restored to society 
if states will only spend the money for 
intensified treatment and more person- 
nel, The average daily expenditure for 
each state mental patient has risen since 
1945 from $1.06 to $3.26, the ratio of 
employees to patients from one for every 
6.8 to one for every 3.6. Though these 
figures are still woefully low, the rise has 
made it possible to treat more patients 
rather than just maintain them. With the 
impact of the tranquilizer drugs to help, 
many top state mental hospitals last year 
were discharging from 65% to 80% of 
first admissions. The committee's fore- 
cast: the trend will continue. 


Fat & Stress 


As the usual stream of brass moved 
through the Pentagon concourse last week, 
top Air Force men occasionally broke for- 
mation and glided unobtrusively into a 
suite of neat, quiet rooms. Their object: 
a thorough hangar check for heart disease. ° 
Since 1950, more than 50 middle-aged 
Air Force executives—from the Secretary 
down—have undergone regular scrutiny 
by a team of Air Force specialists under 
Colonel Marshall E. Groover. The med- 
icos can point to a fair record for the 
group: only 19 heart attacks, including 
six deaths (among men who did not fol- 
low recommendations). But the Air Force 
program may prove most important for 
significant findings about the functions of 
diet and stress in heart disease. 

Doctors have long believed that coro- 
nary heart disease is more prevalent among 
people subject to strong emotional stress, 
but just how stress does its damage has 
always been a mystery. With the dis- 
covery of large amounts of cholesterol in 
the blood of heart victims, many doctors 
switched the blame from stress to diet, 
since some fats are known to raise the 
blood’s cholesterol level. Colonel Groover’s 
findings interrelate both stress and diet. 

Canapés & Cholesterol. Whenever 
Groover found cholesterol danger signs in 
a patient, he put him on strict diet and 
exercise. Of nearly 100 men in this cate- 
gory, 75% were thus restored to normal 
cholesterol levels. But some of the men 
developed high levels of cholesterol and 
lipoproteins (fat compounds containing 
cholesterol) even under the strict regimen, 

At first, this was put down to laboratory 
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Naval Architects 
Marine Engineers 
Nuclear Engineers 


The CENTRAL TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT of Bethlehem’s 
Shipbuilding Division, an experienced organization recognized for 
its technical achievements, offers unusual opportunities to recent 
college graduates to participate in the latest developments in 
naval and merchant ship design, including the application of 
nuclear power. 

Specialized training in Nuclear Reactor Engineering is available 
to a limited number of properly qualified engineers. 

If you would like to make full use of your professional training in 
creative engineering, enjoy easy commuting and have convenient 
access to New England’s educational and recreational facilities, 
you are cordially invited to write to us. Your inquiry will be 
considered confidential and acknowledged promptly. 
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errors or diet infractions (one big executive 
temptation: the plentiful, high-calorie can- 
apés at Washington cocktail parties ).. Then 
it was found that in some men cholesterol 
and lipoprotein levels were highest during 
periods of great emotional stress. Investi- 
gation showed that lipoprotein levels were 
the first to rise when stress appeared, fol- 
lowed by a general rise in cholesterol level 
if it persisted. A check of the men turned 
up many cases in which stress seemed to 
be the only explanation for such fluctua- 
tions, and Dr. Groover believes that other 
cases may have gone undetected. To 
Groover and his aides the implication was 
clear: stress may contribute to heart 
disease by causing the body itself to pro- 
duce extra cholesterol—entirely apart from 





Yale Joel—Lire 
HEART MAN GROOVER 


Keep the oily rags out of the attic. 


foods that augment the body’s natural 
cholesterol supply. 

Among Groover’s case histories was the 
story of Colonel M.B., who worked for an 
unreasonable, hostile boss. His cholesterol 
level was high, but diet and exercise failed 
to help. When the boss was taken to the 
hospital (with cerebral arteriosclerosis), 
Colonel M.B.’s cholesterol level showed a 
remarkable drop. Brigadier General F.R.’s 
cholesterol level was normal when he was 
assigned to Washington, but it shot up 
when he took over a demanding job in 
which he constantly had to meet dead- 
lines; a change of duty brought him down 
to normal. 

Prescription and Prevention. In similar 
cases, Groover recommended changes 
(transfers to new assignments, hospitaliza- 
tion) that were likely to remove the stress; 
since this was the Air Force, transfers were 
easy. But improvement lasted only as long 
as the men avoided new stressful situa- 
tions. Groover is not yet prepared to say 
that success in restoring fat levels to nor- 
mal means that potential heart attacks 
have been prevented. Such high levels 
may be a major factor contributing to the 
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The most direct approach to the job of moving freight 
is to ship by truck. 


Why? Because truck transport is the only transporta- 
tion system that provides dock-to-door service. In 
addition to being fast, flexible, and versatile in their 
application, trucks allow freight to travel undisturbed 
from origin to destination, escaping the hazards and 


delays of frequent handling. 


Isn’t it plain to see why trucks are preferred .. . 
to the extent of handling more than three times the 
tonnage moved by all the other forms of transporta- 


tion combined? 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 
If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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Only the men are flying 


the products of the GPE companies 
— particularly in the field of avia- 
tion —serve defense needs today, the 
important scientific advances they 


The fact is, men beat 
their own game. Even when our 
feathered friends are grounded, we’re 
aloft; flying ever higher, faster, safer, 
further. And, unbelievable as it may 
seem, more accuratel 

Among the companies spear- 
heading man’s conquest of the sky 
are nine of the GPE Group. Their 
contributions are basic—technologi- 
cal bench marks such as— 

e the only compass systems 
that always know where north is, 
whatever the plane does, wherever 
it goes: Kearfott’s stable-platform 
gyro compasses; 


Griscom-Russell * Hertner Electric * Kearfott « Librascope * Link Aviation « Precision Technology * 


e the only simulators to meet 
the need for on-the-ground training 
in supersonic flight: famous Link 

simulators; 

e the only airborne navigation 
systems in operational use guiding 
planes automatically and with un- 
precedented accuracy — anywhere, 
in any weather: GPL Doppler auto- 
navigators. 

Inertial navigation, missile guid- 
ance, photoscience, and certain nu- 
clear power applications, are some 
other phases of aviation in which 
GPE companies are deeply and 
jointly involved. And while many of 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT 


embody are “plowshares” for to- 
morrow. 

Aviation is but one industry in 
which GPE companies work. A bro- 
chure describing the activities of the 
group is available. More than a 
dozen basic industries are served by 
products resulting from GPE coor- 
dinated technologies and resources. 
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man aloft 
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The pilot — before he set eyes on this 
jet, before he set hand to the actual controls 
— had already “flown” it. He learned how,” 
on the ground, in a Link F-102 Simulator 
... one of more than a million fliers who 


have logged “Link time.” Millions more will. 





Military flight and fliers benefit im- 
measurably from the systems and equip- 
ments developed by GPL, Kearfott, Libra- 
scope and the other GPE companies working 
in aviation. Once these classified products 
are released for civilian use, everyone will 
enjoy their benefits. 





The coordinated resources of the 
companies of the GPE Group, so ef- 
fective in anticipating and meeting 
the needs of flight, serve with equal 
effectiveness other industries suchas: 
Automatic Controls and Instrumentation 

Chemical and Petroleum 
Marine 
Motion Picture and Television 
Paper, Printing and Textile 
Power Generation and Conversion 
Steel, Mining, Transportation 


For brochure describ- 

ing the work of the | 1 
GPE Group, write to: 

GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT 
CorpPorRATION, 92 Gold Street, 
New York 38, New York. 
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attack, “like the oily-rag-in-the-attic fire,” 
he says, “but they aren’t necessarily the 
cause of heart attacks.” Still, Groover is 
sure that somewhere in the area of diet 
and stress, the answer will be found. 


One Man's Madness 


“Is this man mad?” asked State of 
Mind (a new publication by the Ciba 
pharmaceutical company) in connection 
with this case history: 

“All through childhood, K. was ex- 
tremely meditative, usually preferred to 
be alone. He often had mysterious dreams 
and fits, during which he sometimes 
fainted. In late puberty, K. experienced 
elaborate auditory and visual hallucina- 
tions, uttered incoherent words, and had 
recurrent spells of sudden coma. He was 
frequently found running wildly through 
the countryside eating the bark of trees, 
and was known to throw himself into fire 
and water. K. believed he could ‘talk to 
spirits’ and ‘chase ghosts.’ ” 

Contrary to the judgment that would 
be given by most U.S. physicians, K. was 
not “mad” in the opinion of his fellows. 
He became one of the most respected 
members of his community—a leader in 
the practice of medicine. For K. is a 


shaman among the Yakut, a primitive | 


tribe of fishermen and reindeer hunters 
in the arctic wastes of eastern Siberia. 


Moral drawn by State of Mind: one | 


man’s madness in one society is another's 
greatness in a different culture. 


Pre-Birth Cry 


Not all babies have the patience to 
hold off their wails till birth. Throughout 
history some restless infants were re- 
ported to have cried in the womb, but 
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until relatively modern times doctors and | 


midwives often thought it best not to 
publicize the fact lest they be accused of 
witchcraft. Last week in Britain’s Lancet, 
a doctor described a latter-day occurrence 
of the phenomenon, known as vagitus 
uterinus (from the Latin vagire, to 
squall). 

One of three attending doctors at Vic- 
toria Cottage Hospital in Sidmouth, Eng- 


land assisted a young mother in a difficult | 


labor by passing his hand into the uterus 
to bring down a leg. During this ma- 
neuver, reports Dr. P.M.G. Russell, the 
three physicians heard “a clear, remote 
cry very like a baby crying in the next 
room, but close below our heads.” When 
a nurse returned to the room, disap- 
pointed at having missed the event, the 
infant obliged with another cry so loud 
that a doctor put his ear on the mother's 
abdomen to confirm beyond doubt that 
the cry came from the womb. The baby 
(a boy) was delivered safely. 

There is some danger that such early- 
crying babies will drown in the womb’s 
fluid, says Dr. Russell, but this risk is 
much smaller than the danger of birth 
trauma that may be caused by attempts 
to hasten delivery. Considering the long 
rehearsal and preparation for birth that 
infants undergo, says Dr. Russell, the 
surprising fact is that more babies do not 
begin to wail in the womb, 
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expert woman Moving Consultant 
to help you. Bette Malone will send 
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++. answer any special questions 
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Maestro 


“11 Maestro @ morto!” shouted the 
newsboys in Milan. Everyone understood. 
To Milan, and to much of the world, 
there was only one Maestro—Arturo To- 
scanini. At La Scala, long Toscanini’s ar- 
tistic home, scene of some of his greatest 
triumphs, a rehearsal for a new opera (by 
French Composer Francis Poulenc) was 
hastily called off. As the musicians went 
home quietly, one violinist said: “He has 
gone on golden wings.” In Milan’s Casa di 
Riposo, which was founded by Verdi 
and to which Toscanini contributed, aged 
singers and musicians started a fast. And 
at Toscanini’s Milan home, a vet- 
eran servant placed the traditional 
“book of condolences” in the en- 
trance; for days, people passed by 
to inscribe their names. Millions 
all over the world added their 
names from a distance, including 
the President of the U.S., who 
said: “The music he created and 
the hatred of tyranny that was his 
are part of the legacy of our time.” 

Toscanini was dead after a 
stroke at 89. The short, precisely 
garbed body lay for two days in 
the coldly impersonal dignity of a 
Manhattan funeral parlor on Mad- 
ison Avenue, and thousands filed 
past for a look. Along with friends 
and true admirers came a miscella- 
neous crowd who might never have 
heard a note Toscanini played, or 
who might not be able to tell one 
note from another, but who were 
sure that the little man had been a 
genius. And they were right. 

End of an Era. His death closed 
not only a career but an era. Gone 
was the last human link with the 
great Italian romantics, a man who 
had learned Verdi's last great 
works from Verdi himself. The 
world knows no musician to fill 
his place. 

As a conductor, he made fidelity 
to the composer his watchword. 
From the time he first mounted a 
podium as a “beardless bambino” of 19 
(in 1886), no man ever swayed him from 
what he felt in his heart to be right, but 
in judging what was right, he relied not 
only on heart, but on his extraordinary 
taste and ear. His goal was perfection, 
and he sought it with the fervor of a 
knight seeking the Grail. In his own mind 
he never achieved it, but through the 
years, his music became ever cleaner and 
simpler. He was the ever-inquiring kind of 
man who could decide at 85 that (al- 
though he loved Wagner and Beethoven) 
“I have been poisoned all my life by the 
German approach to music,”’ and attempt 
to scrub his performances even cleaner. 

His origins were simple—his father was 
a poor Parma tailor—but his genius was 
plain in childhood. He never wanted to be 
anything but a musician, and he never 
was. He was often open and fun-loving 
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among his friends, but toward the public 
he was shy. He shunned personal honors 
and shrank from personal publicity (he 
never granted a formal interview in his 
life). He was content with the limited 
kingdom of concert hall and home, and in 
that kingdom he was as absolute a mon- 
arch as ever lived. He was the highest- 
salaried classical conductor in history (up 
to $9,000 for a single broadcast). He had 
little interest in money as such, but proud- 
ly insisted musicians should be well paid 
as a measure of their worth. Though he 
sometimes acted like a savage, in his 
heart he hoped that, like Verdi, whom 
he venerated, he was really “a good man.” 





International 


TOSCANINI 


"Whoever comes ofter will not be able to continue.” 


"How Did | Do It?" Away from his 
music, he sometimes seemed like a child. 
He liked to watch children’s programs or 
boxing on television, and he could shake 
with laughter watching an unsuspecting 
guest try to cut meat with a folding 
knife. The stories that clustered about 
him bore testimony to the fact that he 
was (in the words of a friend) at once 
naive and crafty, simple and complex, 
gracious and spiteful. When a rehearsal 
failed to meet his standards, he was ca- 
pable of kicking over the music stand 
and storming offstage to rip scores from 
his studio bookshelves and upset furni- 
ture. He loved the players, and yet of- 
ten regarded them as his enemies. “I 
want to kill them,” he would cry passion- 
ately after a bad rehearsal. “They are 
beasts.” But he blamed himself just as 
bitterly, and he could be generous in his 





praise of a good performance: “Santa 
Madonna! Now I am happy, you are 
happy, Beethoven is happy.” 

Toscanini left the mark of his honesty 
and passion on the conscience of his musi- 
cal generation, particularly on every artist 
who ever worked with him—at La Scala, 
the Metropolitan (1908-15), in the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony (1928-36), 
at Salzburg, at Bayreuth and the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra (1937-54). Few 
could define exactly how the little tyrant 
worked his magic with them. As he 
hoarsely, ardently sang along with the 
orchestra, or exhorted, bullied and im- 
plored, he could make performers redden 
with shame, burn with rage, or soften 
with sympathy for him. And with uncan- 
ny and unerring instinct, he knew which 
would wring a surpassing perform- 
ance from each of them. Over the 
years, he played Svengali to hun- 
dreds of Trilbys. After listening to 
a recording of her singing in To- 
scanini’s 1947 broadcast perform- 
ance of Otello, Soprano Herva 
Nelli (Desdemona) exclaimed: 
“How did I do it? He must have 
hypnotized me.” 

Eternal Secrets. Listening to a 
Toscanini performance contained 
the same element of surprise as 
looking at the original of a paint- 
ing after knowing it only in copies 
and prints. Faded colors suddenly 
leaped to life; obscured details 
became plain; disjointed lines and 
phrases connected up. No contem- 
porary could match his subtlety 
of nuance—the exquisite tender- 
ness, the sweetness, the purity; nor 
could anyone equal his passion and 
force. Somehow, when the score 
demanded it, he seemed to coax a 
bigger volume of sound from a 
given number of instruments; he 
could also reduce the same num- 
ber to a greater degree of stillness. 
He was often criticized for the 
rigidity and the rapidity of his 
tempos, but he scorned increasing- 
ly throughout his life the exagger- 
atedly retarded tempos of more 
sentimental schools of conducting; 
it was in the precision and inci- 
siveness of the rhythm that he found his, 
and the composer's, power. 

Toscanini knew his limitations, Most 
of the cerebral music of the neoclassicists 
and the modernists, he said simply, is 
“not music for me.’’ He was never nota- 
bly a pioneer, though he introduced some 
of the music of his contemporaries (Pa- 
gliacci in 1892, La Bohéme in 1896, the 
first performances in Italy of Wagner's 
Gétterdimmerung and Siegfried). His 
abiding interest was “to come closer to 
the secrets of Beethoven and a few other 
eternal masters.’ For the majority of 
musicians, music lovers and critics the 
world over, he came closer to realizing the 
music of Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner 
and Verdi than any conductor ever did. 
No conductor can copy him exactly; he 
was ever searching, ever changing. 

His energy was fabulous. When he was 
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WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





NEW HIGH-QUALITY 
LOW-COST MULTI-USE 
SAFETY SWITCH 


Electricians everywhere say nothing 
equals this new Cutler-Hammer 4151 
Midget Safety Switch. The perfect 
switch for home and commercial motor 
cireuit protection, oil burners, fans, 
blowers, pumps, home workshop tools, 
automatic washers, dryers, etc. Installs 
easier, works better, lasts longer; yet it 
sells in the price range of the cheapest 
switches made, Much easier to wire 
all connections are at front, no buried 
terminals. Easily operated toggle switch 
has solid silver contacts. Unit base is 
non-breakable, molded of a special high- 
strength phenolic. Uses plug type fuses. 
Rated at 30 Amp., AC only. Ask today 
for C-If 4151. Stocked by Authorized 
Cutler-Hammer Distributors and the 
better electrical supply stores every- 
where. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1308 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


_— SS 
CUTLER-HAMMER 


ade deat ceca ned 
== MOTOR CONTROL —— 
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GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 











ARE WE GETTING THE 
SCHOOLS WE WANT? 


We can have them, but only by 
planning and working to- 
gether. Increased enrollments, 
not enough teachers and class- 
rooms are problems that can be 
solved if we apply ourselves to 
the tasks at hand. To find out 
how other communities are 
solving their problem, send for 
free booklet, “Let’s Get Our 
Schools Ready Now,” to Better 
Schools, 9 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 
BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council, 
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past So, a visitor found him jumping up 
and down on his dressing-room couch, 
trying to reach the ceiling and shouting: 
“T am an old man. Why has God afflicted 
me with the blood of a 17-year-old?” 
When he was a pink-cheeked 83, he led 
the NBC Symphony in a grueling whirl- 
wind tour of 20 U.S. cities in six weeks. 
At 8s, he conducted perhaps the finest 
performance (Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony) of his career. When he finally 
withdrew to his Riverdale home, he still 
spent long hours in the living room listen- 
ing to virtually every scrap he ever re- 
corded (RCA Victor engineers kept beg- 
ging him to approve more of his perform- 
ances for release). When he approved of 
a recorded passage, the right hand stirred 
in rhythm to the music, then the left 
hand signaled for expression, finally both 
arms moved in great sweeping gestures as 
the old man conducted the invisible or- 
chestra. The dark-eyed, sensuous face 





lighted once again with the fury and 
exaltation it had worn on the podium, 
and the cracked voice rose in frenzy. 

But he began to fail. Bad news, such as 
the death in an airplane crash last No- 
vember of his protégé Guido Cantelli, was 
kept from him. On New Year’s Day, he 
suffered a stroke, prelude to the death 
that came in his sleep. The big loudspeak- 
ers in the living room were silent, but 
everywhere the eulogies and the memo- 
rials began. In Manhattan's St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, a solemn pontifical Requiem 
Mass was offered by Cardinal Spellman 
(though Toscanini had never been notice- 
ably religious). His body will be taken to 
Milan for burial. Arturo Toscanini’s epi- 
taph might best be expressed in words 
spoken by the Austrian poet Grillparzer 
at Beethoven’s grave: “Whoever comes 
after him will not be able to continue; he 
will have to begin again, for his predeces- 
sor ended only where art itself must end.” 





MULES TON ES 





Married. Robert Baumle Meyner, 48, 
Democratic governor of New Jersey since 
1954; and Helen Day (Danie) Stevenson, 
28, brunette third cousin (by marriage, on 
the maternal side; the name Stevenson is 
a coincidence) of Adlai Stevenson, daugh- 
ter of William Stevenson, president of 
Oberlin College; in Oberlin, Ohio. 


Died. Charles Wayland (“Curly”) 
Brooks, 59, onetime (1940-49) isolation- 
ist Republican Senator from Illinois, who 
moderated his isolationism after Eisen- 
| hower’s 1952 victory; of a heart ailment; 

in Chicago. 


Died. Max Ausnit, 69, onetime Ru- 
manian steel and munitions magnate who 
fled to the U.S. in 1946, later (1948) was 
charged by the Communist-led Rumanian 
government with plotting revolution with 
American and British agents (1948), sen- 
tenced him to life imprisonment in ab- 
sentia (his second such trial; at the first, 
in 1944, the Nazi puppet government gave 
him a death sentence after he escaped to 
Egypt in a stolen bomber); of a heart 
attack; in Manhattan. 





Died. William Philip Simms, 75, long- 
time (1920-50) sartorially elegant for- 
eign editor for Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers, who began patrolling Europe for the 
United Press in 1909, frequently while 
wearing a Homburg, carrying gloves and 
a stick, campaigned through both world 
wars and the years between them (too old 
at 62 to get credentials to cover the 
Normandy invasion, he bummed his way 
across the Channel, covered it anyway); 
in his sleep; in Washington, D.C. 





Died. A. E. (for Alfred Edgar) Cop- 
pard, 79, who gave up clerking at 41 to 
concentrate on writing, became known as 
the author of vivid, atmospheric short 

| stories (The Higgler, Adam and Eve and 
Pinch Me); of a stroke; in London. Nov- 


elist Ford Madox Ford's evaluation: “Al- 
most the first English prose writer to get 
into English prose the peculiar quality of 
English lyric poetry.” 


Died. Alexander Augustus Frederick 
William Alfred George (“Algie”) Cam- 
bridge, Earl of Athlone and Viscount 
Trematon, 82, onetime governor-general 
of South Africa (1923-30) and Canada 
(1940-46), last surviving brother of the 
late Queen Mary and great-uncle of 
Queen Elizabeth II; in Kensington Pal- 
ace, London. An erect, mustached ex- 
cavalryman (India, the Boer War, World 
War I) who looked and acted like the 
prototype of Britain’s fox-hunting, ele- 
phant-shooting old regimentals, the Earl 
of Athlone served as aide-de-camp to 
King George V, King Edward VIII, King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth, officiated 
at countless cornerstone-layings and rib- 
bon-cuttings, became known as the royal 
family’s most affable handyman. 


Died. Albert. Johnson, 87, longtime 
(1913-33) Republican Representative 
from Washington who co-authored (with 
the late Senator David Aiken Reed) the 
U.S.’s_ restrictive 1924 immigration law 
(superseded in 1952 by the McCarran- 
Walter Act), which limited all immigra- 
tion to 2% per year of the foreign-born 
from each country in the U.S.’s 1890 pop- 
ulation, set up a quota system (effective 
in 1930) to stem the inflow from Southern 
Europe and Asia; of a heart attack; in 
American Lake, Wash. 


Died. Arturo Toscanini, 89; after a 
stroke; in New York City (see Music). 


Died. Maria Pavlovna Chekhova, 93, 
only sister of Russian Playwright Anton 
Chekhov, who idolized her brother, never 
married, kept house for him much of the 
time, after his death in 1904 made a mu- 
seum of his villa at Yalta; in Yalta. 
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fo bring air travel closer to home and business 


The engine that introduced the modern era of air travel — 
the Curtiss-Wright Cyclone 9 — is now bringing it to your 
city doorstep. New helicopter airlines are speeding 
connections. between airport and city, solving the most 
frustrating problem of travel by air. 


Big helicopters like the Sikorsky S-58 — powered by a 
specially engineered version of the Cyclone 9 — today 
run on regular schedules city-to-city and airport-to-airport. 
Carrying as many as a dozen passengers and their baggage 
at high speeds, helicopters can land on postage-stamp 
heliports or an office roof. ° 


For the military services, the Cyclone 9 has increased 
the altitude-performance, range and lift capacity of the 
The 1525-horsepower Cyclone 9 — helicopter — providing for greater ground force striking 
world’s best-proven engine—has the power, more effective rescue and supply. 
performance-dependability essential 
to single-engine helicopter operation. 





Cyclone 9s by 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 


Vets Feu Hoye Gages BURTISS-WRIGHT © 


CORPORATION + WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 
Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Wricnt Aznonautican Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Proretcen Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. * Exectnonics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Merats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. * Sreciatries Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Urica-Beno Conronation, Utica, Mich. * Exroxt Division, New York, N. ¥. 
Catpwert, Waicnt Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Axnoruysics Devetorment Comronation, Senta Barbara, Calif. © Ressancu Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanne, Pa. 
Inpustaat ano Scaentivic Propucrs Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Cunriss-Waecnr Eunora, N. ¥., Amsterdam, The Netherlands * Tunsomoron Diviston, Princeton, N. J. 
Maxquetre Merat Pnooucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio * Cunriss-Wacur or Canava Lrp., Montreal, Canada * Prorvision Reseancu Corronation, Santa Monice, Calif. 
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A glass of water... without the glass! Adding 1% guar gum 
to a glass of cold water, with a trace of other chemicals, produced 
this gel. Guar is a natural hydrocolloid which swells and disperses 
in water, has four co eight times the thickening power of starch, 
is resistant to most chemicals. In ore dressing, it is an excellent 


flocculant and depressant. We produce Guartec, industrial grade 





milled endosperm of guar seed, co speed ore flotation, improve 
papers, textiles, adhesives, other products. Food-grade guar gum, 
our Supercol, serves as a stabilizing and thickening agent in food 





products. The unusual properties of Gwartec and 
" 


Mf of suggest 
valuable uses in many other industries 


Special Commodities Division, Minneapolis 


Take a handful of opportunity to 
improve your company’s products 


It takes new products and new /deas to keep industries 
growing. We discovered this axiom the day we milled 
our first bushel of wheat, have been searching for ideas 
ever since. The search has been fruitful, not only for us, 


but for many industries, the military—for you. Here 


are four recent édeas from our Industrial Group which 
are helping to change competitive positions across the 
country, bringing consumers better products at lower 
cost. We hope you visualize an opportunity that will 


be profitable in your business. 









Only “perfect” gears pass his test. This engineering specialist 
rejects a minute gear (enlarged 100 times) not conforming to rigid 
standards of accuracy. While making electro-mechanical devices, 
we produce gear trains with nearly imperceptible backlash, cumu- 
lative error of 0.0002 inch, angular tolerances within 40 seconds 
of arc. New booklet shows facilities, names customers. Send now. 

Mechanical Division, Minneapolis 





INFORMATION? 


General Mills, 1203 General Mills Building, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Chemical Division « Mechanical Division + Soybean Division + Special Commodities Division 


WANT MORE Facts about these or other General Mills Industrial Group products 
and services can be had by writing Mr. C. H. Bell, President, 


Finest Commercially available Caprylic Acid is General Mills 
Aliphat 2. It is water-white, exhibits outstanding color stability— 
both of major importance to producers of plasticizers, alkyd resins 
and organic chemicals. This achievement typifies the know-how 
behind high quality chemicals produced in our modern plant at 
Kankakee. Send for folder telling about other chemicals too. 
Chemical Division, Kankakee, Illinois 


From chick to drumstick in 8 weeks. 
Modern, high energy poultry feeds 
bring chicks to marketing weight in 
record time, economically. General 
Mills 50% Protein Dehulled Soybean 
Oil Meal is an important ingredient of 
these feeds, providing the valuable 
amino acids needed to support such 
rapid growth rate, Write for “’The Story 
of Dehulled Soybean Oil Meal.” 


Soybean Division, Minneapolis 

















STATE OF BUSINESS 


Change in Steel 

Steel stocks, which have helped lead 
the market up for the past two months, 
turned about last week and led it down 
again. All major steel issues sagged badly, 
from Armco’s slide of 3) points to 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube’s dip of 9. 
The main reason was a sudden pessimism, 
largely touched off by a gloomy steel 
report front-paged in the Wall Street 
Journal, and sent over the Dow-Jones 
ticker, which said that demand is disap- 
pointing and inventories are building up 
too fast. Steelmen thought the report was 
far too pessimistic, and so did the in- 
dustry’s bible, Jron Age. Said Editor Tom 
Campbell to the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association in Chicago: “The facts 
do not suggest a rate of activity under 
that of last year, when steel production 
was 115.2 million tons.” 

Slow sales of G.M. cars (Time, Jan. 
14) and some appliances were softening 
the market for cold rolled sheets, bring- 
ing supply in line with demand for the 
first time since last summer's strike. But 
for the types of steel that make up most 
of production, there was no letup. The 
market for structural steel, heavy plate 
and pipe that go into tankers, heavy con- 
struction and pipelines was tighter than 
at any time since the Korean war. 

Whittling the Inventory. What was 
happening was less a falling off of de- 
mand than a change in buying habits. 
With steel production at the fastest rate 
in history and no worry about a steel 
strike, buyers are not tying up their cash 
in inventory, as they did last year. They 
are buying closer to production schedules, 
demanding immediate delivery. Chrysler, 
for example, is still whittling down its 
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steel leftovers from disappointing 1956, 
plans to step up buying. 

Steelmakers still estimate that they will 
operate close to capacity in the first half 
of 1957, then level off to 85% in the 
second half, when plants slow down for 
vacations and Detroit closes for model 
changeovers. That would add up to a 
record 120 million-ton year. U.S. Steel, 
Inland Steel and Pittsburgh Steel expect 
to pour near capacity in the first half; 
Jones & Laughlin figures 100% through 
March, 90% in the second quarter. Said 
Inland President Joseph Block last week: 
“Steelmen are rediscovering a little pes- 
simism. But there is no cause for alarm.” 

Heavy Wager. The big if in the in- 
dustry is whether an upsurge in auto 
buying will start another scramble for 
steel, and a shortage like last year’s. That 
will not be known for sure until spring, 
when automakers learn whether expecta- 
tions for a 6,500,000-car year are being 
met. Prospects for meeting that target 
looked good last week. Ford Motor Co. 
said that in the first ten days of January 
it sold 59% more Fords and 30% more 
Lincolns than the like period last year, 
the best year-opening period for Fords 
in history. Steelmen themselves are bet- 
ting heavily that this will be their biggest 
year. The American Iron & Steel Institute 
reported that steelmakers will spend a 
record $1,700,000,000 for expansion in 
1957- That is 42% more than last year’s 
record, and more than six times what the 
industry spent a decade ago. 


Death on Taxes 

Forty-eight hours after he moved up to 
manage Esso’s sprawling oil refinery at 
Bayonne, N.J. on New Year's Day, mild- 
mannered Dr, David F. Edwards, 54, sent 
the city an ultimatum. Bayonne, which 





Wolter Bennett 


Hor SHopre’s Marriott & New Moret 
Out of a hole in the wall into eleven states. 
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was threatening to raise Esso’s taxes an- 
other $400,000 a year, must give up any 
idea of increased taxes, instead cut its op- 
erating budget by 10% within two weeks. 
If it did not, Esso would cancel its 
$2,000,000 modernization program at the 
Bayonne plant, and very likely move out 
altogether—just as Tidewater Oil Co. did 
two years ago. The Esso plant pays one- 
fourth of the tax bill of Bayonne (pop. 
81,500), has a $1,000,000 monthly payroll 
for its 1,800 workers. Said Mississippi- 
born Edwards: “If we pull out and shift 
the tax load to other industries, a number 
of these other industries will also pull out. 
The city would go bankrupt.” 

Frantic city fathers, merchants and 
clergymen called hand-wringing emer- 
gency town meetings. Manager Edwards 
appeared at many of the sessions, waving 
a pocket slide rule. He argued that Bay- 
onne was living too high off the hog; e.g., 
it has 13.3 municipal employees per 1,000 
residents, against a national average of 
10.4 per 1,000, 

As the deadline drew near last week, 
Edwards won his point. The city commis- 
sioners agreed to a budget of $7,237,861, 
$1,234,143 below the proposed 1957 fig- 
ure. To do it, the city slashed the $2,000 
Memorial Day Parade Fund to $500, 
dropped plans to raise the pay of its 1,084 
city employees, ordered policemen and 
firemen to buy their own uniforms, de- 
cided not to fill vacancies in many city 
jobs, and fired 44 municipal employees. 
The first to go: the mayor's brother, City 
Bus Supervisor James DiDomenico. 


HOTELS 


Root Beer to Riches 


To Washingtonians, from Cabinet offi- 
cers to Government clerks, the orange- 
roofed Hot Shoppes are as well known as 
the Washington Monument. Last week 
Hot Shoppe Owner J. Willard Marriott 
branched out with another sort of monu- 
ment—one of the world’s largest motels. 
Sprawling along seven Potomac-side acres 
beside busy U.S. 1, the $5,000,000 motel 
has 370 wall-to-wall carpeted rooms 
equipped with TV and hi-fi, plus a swim- 
ming pool for adults, a wading pool for 
children. Guests can drive up to Marriott's 
Motor Hotel, select accommodations from 
a look at 3-D Kodachrome prints, then 
drive straight to their rooms, guided by a 
bicycle-mounted bellhop, without once 
stepping out of their cars. 

Marriott arrived in Washington from 
little Marriott, Utah (named for his grand- 
father) thirty years ago with $3,000 capital 
(half borrowed) and the Washington fran- 
chise for a western root beer. With a 
partner he opened a hole-in-the-wall root- 
beer stand, the following year had two 
stands and no partner (he bought him out 
for $5,000). To make up for the drop in 
root-beer sales in winter, he installed a 
steam table and griddle, began selling 
tamales and enchiladas, changed his stores’ 
name to Hot Shoppes. The chain kept 
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expanding because the food was good, and 
swiftly served in scrupulously clean sur- 
roundings. Now Hot Shoppes, Inc. have 
66 restaurants in eleven states and the 
District of Columbia, last year fed over 
40 million customers, grossed upwards of 
$29 million. Last week, with his motel 
already booking reservations into May and 
June, Marriott had sites for three more 
motels on the East Coast. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Textile Compromise 

The rebirth of the Japanese textile in- 
dustry is one of the success stories of the 
postwar years. With little U.S, help, the 
rebuilt and modernized industry produces 
37% of Japan’s vitally needed exports 
and employs 24% of its factory workers. 
But success has brought loud complaints 
from U.S. textilemen that Japanese ex- 
ports, by concentrating on vulnerable 
U.S. markets, are threatening the whole 
U.S. industry. Last week, after months of 
negotiations, Japan agreed reluctantly to 
put a five-year ceiling on its exports to 
the U.S. The terms (subject to yearly 
review): Japan will ship no more than 
235 million sq. yds. of cotton textiles, or 
2% of annual U.S. production, 

While the dollar value of the cut was 
comparatively small, the political effect 
was large. Said Japanese Government 
Economist Morio Yukawa: “I do not 
think that Japan stands alone in feeling 
apprehension over the growing intensity 
of import restrictions in the U.S. It is 
our sincere desire that the - American 
people take full cognizance of the fact 
that their every action, however slight or 
unpremeditated, casts an influence on all 
the free nations out of all proportion to 
their original intent.” 

15%¢ an Hour. Beside the overall 
quota, the agreement invoked a compli- 
cated system of subquotas aimed at keep- 
ing Japan from taking over such minor 
areas of the U.S. industry as velveteen 
(only three U.S. companies) and gingham 
(14 companies). These were precisely the 
kinds of markets in which Japan, thanks 
to wages as low as 154¢ an hour, had been 
most successful. In 1955, when U.S. vel- 
veteen producers sold only 4,200,000 yds., 
Japan shippéd 6,900,000 yds. Another ex- 
ample was the famous Japanese “dollar” 
blouse, which so glutted the U.S. that it 
soon sold for 63¢, flooded Japanese stores 
as well at so¢. Responding to U.S. pro- 
tests in 1956, Japan switched to exporting 
dresses, But dress sales rose from half a 
million at year’s beginning to nearly 
2,000,000 at year’s end, slicing into the 
markets of the edgy U.S. garment indus- 
try. Japan tried “voluntary” export curbs 
to solve the problem. But many Japanese 
exporters bypassed them by shipping to 
Hong Kong and “exporting” from there. 

Voluntary Curbs. Some Southern 
states, irked by Government sales of 
cotton to Japan at 25% discount, pushed 
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WORLD’S BIGGEST SHIP, a 
106,000-ton tanker, will be built for 
Spyros Niarchos at Bethlehem Steel 
shipyards in Quincy, Mass. Giant 
ag expected to go into service 
in 


FAIR-TRADE PACTS with deal- 
ers are being abandoned by Bell 
& Howell because “enforcement of 
Fair-Trade agreements [is] no 
longer feasible.” 


TRAILER FERRY service to Eu- 
rope is starting with shipment of 97 
loaded truck-trailers from Brook- 
a to France. TMT Trailer Ferry, 
nc. is.chartering 475-ft. transatlan- 
tic ferry Carib Queen to Army, 
expects to begin commercial trips 
by March. Company figures roll-on, 
roll-off shipments will cut shipping 
time by two-thirds, trim packaging 
and handling costs. 


COUNTERATTACK against Fin- 
ancier Leopold Silberstein is being 
pressed by Robert H. Morse Jr., 
whose control of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. is challenged by Silberstein’s 
Penn-Texas ag a in proxy war 
(Time, Dec. 17). Morse has bought 
1,100 shares of Penn-Texas stock, is 
helping finance dissident stockhold- 
ers trying to unseat Leopold Silber- 
stein from Penn-Texas presidency. 


MISSILE PRODUCTION will be 
started by Temco Aircraft Co., 
No. 1 U.S. air-frame subcontractor. 
Dallas firm has just won $16 mil- 
lion Navy contract to develop se- 
cret new missile, will increase its 
750-man engineering force by 50%. 


U.S. FARM-SURPLUS SALES are 
heading into trouble abroad. Japa 

second biggest foreign buyer o 
overfiow U.S. crop, will not sign 
surplus purchase pact for fiscal 1958 
because “produce has been general- 


for restrictive state laws to check Jap- 
anese imports. The Tariff Commission 
urged presidential approval of a 100% 
hike in velveteen tariffs, the highest in 
27 years; it began studying higher tariffs 
on Japanese gingham imports, now 48% 
of U.S. production. 

To avoid tariff increases that would be 
a blow to free trade, U.S. and Japanese 
commerce officials tried to work out a 
compromise. U.S. manufacturers wanted 
to limit imports to 225 million yds. over- 
all in 1957. Japan held out for its 1955 
level of 270 million yds.—half in yardage 
fabric, half in readymade goods. When 
U.S. textilemen suggested more Japanese 
concentration on yardage cotton goods 
(dominated by more efficient U.S. pro- 
ducers), Japanese Cotton Spinner Spokes- 
man Yasuo Tawa said tartly: “They are 
giving us broad fishing areas where there 


are no fish, and shutting us out of narrow | 


seas which are full of fish.” 

Buy Pakistan. The Japanese also point- 
edly noted that Japan is the leading buyer 
of U.S. cotton, may buy 1,200,000 bales 
in 1957. They suggested that such pur- 


ly bad in quality, import proce- 
dures have been extremely cumber- 
some, huge amount of U.S. farm 
ee has tended to hamper trade 

etween Japan and other countries.” 


NEW PACKARD CLIPPER, out 
this week in two body styles, will 
have supercharged 275-h.p. Stude- 
baker engine and automatic trans- 
mission as standard equipment. 
First Packard station wagon since 
1950 is listed at $3,093, and four- 
door sedan at $2,933. 


ATOM-POWERED PLANE and 
nuclear-driven missile development 
are being sped by U.S. Budget for 
fiscal 1958, which includes $91 mil- 
lion for aircraft, missile reactors, 
almost double the 1956 cost of $49.6 
million. 

EASIER CREDIT for small busi- 
ness is being pushed in Congress. 
Chairman Sparkman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee is call- 
ing for creation of privately-oper- 
ated national investment compa- 
nies, financed in part by Federal 
Reserve banks, to make long-term 
loans and invest in stock of small 
companies. He also wants Govern- 
ment to insure 90% of value of any 
small business loan up to $250,000. 


LABOR POLICY FIGHT over 
whether U.S. should pull out of In- 
ternational Labor Organization is 
turning in favor of I.L.O. New re- 
port by committee of business- 
endorsed experts, saying I.L.O. can 
be effective anti-Communist instru- 
ment, should make the difference 
when issue is voted on in next fort- 
night by National Association of 
Manufacturers, U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. Some members of the 
two groups had questioned whether 
1.L.O. is socialistic, especially since 
Communist countries also belong. 


chases might well be transferred to Pak- 
istan. Though the threat was largely bluff 
since Japan depends on middling, 1\4e-in. 
staple cotton, grown mainly in the U.S., 
it underscored increasing Japanese re- 
sentment at being knuckle-rapped for 
their industrial enterprise. 

In the end, the Japanese pretty much 
agreed on U.S. terms, predicted gloomily 
that the sub-quota system would enable 
them to sell only 80% of their total 
quota. Their surplus output would have 
to be sold somewhere else, probably Red 
China. 


MODERN LIVING 
Full Speed Ahead 


Americans spent a record $1.25 billion 
on boating last year, bringing the nation’s 
pleasure armada to one vessel for every 
28 people. Last week, as beaming boat- 
builders launched the 47th National Motor 
Boat Show, the outlook for 1957 was for 
more clear sailing. Outside Manhattan's 
cavernous Coliseum, thousands queued up 
for as long as two hours in near-zero 
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weather to see the biggest boating exhibit 
ever: 420 boats and thousands of nautical 
gadgets crammed into seven acres by 363 
manufacturers. 

The biggest hit was the biggest boat, 
the 53-ft. Wheeler cruiser with twin 285- 
h.p. diesels, wall-to-wall carpeting, two 
bathrooms, a stall shower, electric galley, 
and private staterooms for ten. Price: 
$110,000. The most versatile: Neptuna’s 
$4,400 Sportsman, a new amphibious auto 
trailer with retractable wheels that sleeps 
four on land or sea. The fastest: Belling- 
ham Shipyards’ 100-m.p.h. Bikini with 
hydroplane fiber-glass hull, twin inboard 
engines firing at 430 h.p., and a price 
tag of $12,500. 

More than half the boats (227) in the 
show, accurately reflecting the U.S. market, 
were outboards nine to 21 ft. long (275,- 
ooo sold last year). All were reinforced to 
take the most powerful motors yet, such 





The 154-ft. Snipe, world’s most popular 
sailer for 25 years, reappeared with a new 
fiber-glass hull at $999. 

Mass production was also boosting 
safety devices, driving down prices on 
expensive navigational equipment. Ray- 
theon produced a simple kitelike screen 
($14.95) to hang on a mast in a fog so 
that small craft will shine extra bright on 
big ships’ radar. And depth indicators that 
sold two years ago for $500 were down 
as low as $139. 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


As a senior partner in the management 
consultant firm of Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton, John Lawrence Burns, 48, got a repu- 
tation for being able to get quickly to the 
heart of a corporate problem—and solve 
it. One of his chief clients was Radio 





International 


RCA’s Fotsom, Burns & SARNOFF 
How to solve a management problem. 


as Kiekhaefer’s new 60-h.p., six-cylinder 


Mercury Mark 75 ($985). 

Sales competition was bringing down 
the price of family inboards to meet the 
outboards. Carlisle tagged its 17-ft. Aqua- 
Queen cruiser with new compact Fageol 
VIP 35-h.p. engine at $1,995. Ulrichsen 
priced its 21-ft. Sea Skiff with twin 60-h.p. 
Chris Craft engines at $2,895. For do-it- 
yourselfers, there were kits ranging from 
an 8-ft. pram at $52 to a 23-ft. cabin 
cruiser for $879, about half what each 
would cost assembled. 

Plastic boats, which were dubious exper- 
iments only a few years ago, have become 
so popular that they accounted for 25% 
of all boats shown. Most notable use of 
the new materials was in the show’s 50 
sleek cruising sailboats. Biggest crowd 
pleaser: Coleman Boat’s new fiber-glass, 
41-ft. Bounty II, designed by Phil Rhodes, 
which sleeps six and sells for $18,500, 
about half the price of a wooden-hull boat. 
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Corp. of America, which Burns has ad- 
vised for the last ten years. Last week 
RCA used Burns to solve a major prob- 
lem: where to find a younger president 
with broad experience and knowledge of 
the corporation. The new president: 
Burns. He will succeed President Frank 
Folsom, 62, who will become chairman of 
the executive committee. 

Consultant Burns started out in metal- 
lurgical work after leaving Northeastern 
University, went on for master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees in metallurgy at Harvard 
(where he also taught), joined Manhat- 
tan’s Booz, Allen in 1941. He has helped 
work out policy and organization pro- 
grams for more than 30 of the roo largest 
U.S. corporations, supervised basic reor- 
ganization programs for the U.S. Navy 
and the Veterans Administration, 

To lure Burns away from Booz, Allen, 
RCA gave him a ten-year contract pro- 
viding for a $150,000 salary, with in- 





creases to $200,000 over the next five 
years (plus an option on RCA stock). 
But it was not money that drew Burns to 
RCA. Says he: “I am attracted by the 
challenge.” At RCA, new President Burns 
will find no shortage of challenges. 

As chief operating officer under Board 
Chairman David Sarnoff, who will re- 
main chief executive officer, Burns will 
manage a vastly diversified electronics 
empire that has tripled its earnings since 
World War II, yet last year suffered a 
$7,500,000 drop in profits (to some $40 
million), largely because of its expensive 
research and development in color TV. 
“RCA is paying a necessary price to de- 
velop color TV,” says Burns. “Like all 
developments. there is an incubation pe- 
riod that costs money, then a rapid rate 
of growth when the product is right for 
the market and pays off.’ Burns will also 
have to deal with charges of monopoly 
against RCA: Philco last week sued RCA 
in an attempt to break a patent pool 
through which RCA collects royalties on 
some 12,000 patents, and both Zenith and 
the Government are suing to break the 
pool, Another of Burns’s major jobs will 
be to develop young executive material. If 
Burns succeeds in meeting the challenges 
at RCA, he will eventually take over as 
chief executive. 

Other personnel changes: 

@ Raymond C. (for Christy) Firestone, 
8, was elected president of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., the world’s second 
largest rubber firm (just behind Good- 
year), succeeding Lee R. Jackson, 65, 
who moves into a newly created position 
as vice chairman of the boatd. Ray Fire- 
stone, fourth son of Company Founder 
Harvey S. Firestone (brother Harvey Jr. 
is Firestone’s board chairman and chief 
executive officer), started with Firestone 
as a gas-station attendant in California 
after graduating from Princeton ('33). 

@ Maxwell A. (“Mac”) Kriendler, 48, 
resigned as president of Manhattan’s 
famed Jack & Charlie's “21” restaurant 
to become vice president and treasurer of 
expanding “21” Brands Inc., liquor dis- 
tributors incorporated in 1933 by Kriend- 
ler’s late brother Jack and his cousin 





Charlie Berns, the founders of “21” res- 
taurant. Born on the Lower East Side, 


husky (6 ft. 4 in., 215 lbs.) Mac Kriend- 
ler has been part owner of “21” for 26 
years, its boss and host for the last ten. 
(His successor: brother Robert.) His ma- 
jor hobby is “being convivial” (he boasts 
of knowing some 50,000 people by name). 
Other hobbies: cooking (his specialty: 
Guinea Hen Smitaine), collecting mod- 
ern American painters (“They need the 
help”), serving in the Air Force Reserve 
(he is a lieutenant colonel). 

@ Charles W. Dow, 50, president for 11 
months of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, the third largest U.S. insurance 
company, resigned over “differences of 
opinion with the board on matters of or- 
ganization structure.” Dow joined Equi- 
table in 1935 as a security analyst, seemed 
slated to tcke over eventually as chief 
executive officer, a post now held by 
Board Chairman Ray D. Murphy, 69. 
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The fastest calculator of all is Marchant. That’s 
because a Marchant’s dials are driven smoothly 
and quietly by its unique, constantly meshed train 
of proportional gears at 1,300 counts per minute 
—twice the speed of any other calculator. 


The Marchant has other important advantages, 
too. Ease of operation is one. Trouble-free depend- 
ability is another—hand in hand with time and 
money saved, And the Marchant gives you con- 
tinuous proof—a straight-line, true-figure dial 
check of every number entered during acalculation. 


What do those advantages add up to? To your 
assurance of the utmost accuracy in your figure- 
work, and to a more efficient and profitable opera- 
tion of your business. 


MARCHANT 
CALCULATORS 


OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


=—— 3 h—)— (Ue 


Mail this coupon, with your business letterhead, to 
the address above for free: T-1 


Descriptive literature on Marchant Calculators 0 
Index to Modern Figuring by Marchant Methods 0 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 
MARCHANT FIGUREMASTER 





Modern Management Counts on Marchant 
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THE NEW AGE OF RAILROADS 


N Erie, Pa. last week, Alfred E. Perl- 

man, president of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, ushered in a new symbol of 
2oth century progress for his venerable 
old line. Throwing a switch on a signal 
box (see cut), he formally opened a new 
163-mile, electronically regulated stretch 
of double track between Cleveland and 
Buffalo. With the new system, the long- 
est in the U.S., only two men seated be- 
fore a light-studded control panel at Erie 
can automatically control all traffic be- 
tween Cleveland and Buffalo. 

Instead of the old four-track main line, 
the Central's electronic system needs just 
two tracks, will be able to shunt swift 
express trains around rumbling freights 
by cross-over switches every seven miles, 
also step up the speed of freight trains 
from 30 to 60 m.p.h. The dispatchers can 
also send passenger trains hurtling east 
and west at So m.p.h. on the same track, 
switch one to the opposite track to pass. 
Cost of the Central’s electronic progress: 
$6,238,000 for the first step, as much as 
$s0 million by the time it extends the new 
system along its entire New York-Chicago 
main line. In return, the Central will be 
able to cut its number of tracks in half, 
save millions on taxes and maintenance. 
Says President Perlman: “Through elec- 
tronics, we are now able to control more 
traffic faster, better and more economical- 
ly than ever before.” 

The Central's: installation of push- 
button traffic controls is only the latest 
example of a great revolution sweeping 
U.S. railroads (see color pages). Since 
World War II, the industry has poured 
some $12 billion into new engines, new 
tracks and trains, a host of futuristic 
electronic gadgets. As a result of their in- 
creased efficiency, the 113 Class I U.S. 
railroads (more than $3,000,000 annual 
revenue) have been able to cut their 
road mileage from 249,000 mi. in 1929 to 
about 220,000 mi. today, the number of 
locomotives from 61,300 to 34,000, the 
number of freight cars from 2,600,000 to 
2,000,000, the number of employees from 
1,600,000 to 1,000,000. But by getting 
vastly more work out of man and ma- 
chine power, railroaders have been able to 
boost the total amount of freight by 
45% to 650 billion ton-miles in 1956. And 
that is only the beginning: in the next ten 
years, the industry expects to spend $20 
billion more for modernization to cut 
costs and boost volume even higher, 


READY TO FIGHT 


The new products of modern technolo- 
gy mark a radical departure from the roth 
century, when railroads held U.S. trans- 
portation in virtual monopoly, and the 
public could be damned. Even as late as 
World War II, U.S. railroads had an an- 
tiquated plant far behind other indus- 
tries. Cars, buses and planes started eat- 
ing into passenger revenues; the booming 
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young trucking industry, along with 
barges and fast-expanding pipelines, cut 
into freight traffic. Between 1943 and 
1949 the railroad share of the $30 billion 
U.S. transportation market crumbled 
from 72% to 59%. 

In the same period, railroads were 
caught in the postwar squeeze between 
wages and prices, and pre-tax profits for 
Class I roads dropped 68% to $700 mil- 
lion. Since then, largely because of their 
race to modernize, the roads have stepped 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL’S PERLMAN 


up earnings, last year wound up with a 
$1 billion profit. Says Southern Railway 
President Harry de Butts: “Fifteen years 
ago, when trucking grew up and undercut 
us, nothing was said. But now we are 
ready to fight back.” 

Gone are the old mossbacks whose rail- 
roads ran by steam and tobacco juice. 
Today’s operating man is younger and 
more flexible, an efficiency-minded inno- 
vator who spends his working hours fig- 
uring ways to apply 20th century tech- 
nology to his rgth century railroad. A 
typical example is Downing Bland Jenks, 
trail-blazing 41-year-old boss of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad. 
Says he: “You don’t have to look 50 or 
100 years ahead to see what railroading is 
coming to. We could operate our whole 
system automatically right now, if it 
weren't for federal controls and union 
problems.” 

The Rock Island's Jenks is no dreamer. 
As a research-conscious vice president, 
who moved up to the presidency last year, 
he installed electronic gadgets in freight 
yards to check and sort cars faster, was 
the first to use lightweight, economical 
(seat cost: $2,300 v. $3,800 for standard 
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cars) “Jet Rocket” trains, which are 
equipped with radio communications so 
that trainmen no longer had to drop 
notes to station masters from speeding 
trains. Jenks has even put to work the 
U.S. Army’s sniperscope, which uses infra- 
red rays to see through darkness; a modi- 
fied version keeps watch on car-axle jour- 
nal boxes, flashes a signal when the box 
gets too hot. Coming soon on the Rock 
Island: centralized TV to keep an eye on 
crossing gates, plastic train wheels to cut 
down noise, electronic brains to handle 
railroad accounting chores. 


RADAR & JETS 


Other railroaders are learning to put 
the miracles of modern science to use— 
and are developing new ones on their 
own. Just as roads have switched over 
90% from steam to diesel power, so they 
are now looking for ways to improve on 
the economical diesel itself. The Union 
Pacific was the first U.S. road to put to 
use a giant gas-turbine locomotive that 
burns a cheap grade of fuel oil, and 
can haul maximum-length freights (120 
cars) at 65 m.p.h. Next year the Union 
Pacific will try out a newer model, which 
it hopes will burn an even cheaper fuel— 
powdered coal. Such roads as the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western are looking even 
farther ahead. Its staff of scientists has 
already developed an atomic signal lamp 
that will stay bright for twelve years by 
using radioactive isotopes, is also at work 
on an atomic-powered locomotive. 

Because freight produces nearly 90% of 
operating revenue, the railroads are con- 
centrating on ways to improve freight 
handling. The Pennsylvania, for example, 
is in the midst of a $34 million program 
to turn its 74-year-old Conway yard near 
Pittsburgh into the nation’s most mod- 
ern electronic freight system, handling 
9,000 cars daily from remote-control pan- 
els. Electronic brains made by Interna- 
tional Business Machines will sort, classi- 
fy, route and guide all freight cars from 
an inclined switching hump to their prop- 
er tracks automatically; electronic signals 
will operate all switches; electronic scales 
will record each car's weight; radar- 
operated speed retarders will check the 
car’s wheels to be sure that each coupling 
is made at precisely the proper speed. 
Saving to the Pennsy: up to 50% in the 
time for freight cars to clear the yards, 
plus millions in wages paid to yard crews, 

Every line is also at work on new fami- 
lies of specialized freight cars that cost up 
to $15,000 v. $5,000 for standard boxcars. 
The Santa Fe’s new 3,800-car fleet will 
have everything from air-tight, plastic- 
lined produce cars to specially compart- 
mented D-F (damage free) cars for frag- 
ile products. 

On every road, the maddening clickety- 
clack of the rails is fading away. All fu- 
ture track on the Santa Fe will be made 
of welded rail in quarter-mile lengths for 
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a quieter, smoother ride (and greatly re- 
duced maintenance). Everywhere the fa- 
miliar gandy dancer (i.e., track worker) is 
dying out; in his place a single machine 
pulls and drives spikes, tamps the ballast 
and raises and shifts track automatically. 
The railroad tie that once lasted ten years 
now lasts 30 years with new preservatives. 
On the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific, the lengthy job of taking the flat 
spots out of wheels, a process that once 
meant that the entire assembly—truck, 
axle and wheel—had to be disassembled, 
is now accomplished by a $150,c00 wheel- 
trueing machine that operates like a grind- 
ing machine set at track level, smooths 
out wheels in one swift mechanized swoop. 

U.S. railroads are also spending mil- 
lions to woo more passengers. The Union 
Pacific, the Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific 
are all buying new air-conditioned dome 
cars, while such Eastern roads as the New 
Haven, New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania are experimenting with low-slung 
lightweight trains that zip along at speeds 
above 100 m.p.h. So far. mass-production 
orders for the lightweights"have been slow 
in coming; most of the experimental mod- 
els ride poorly, are troubled with mechan- 
ical bugs. Until they are ironed out, Budd 
Co. is trying the opposite tack with 
standard-size but lighter-weight (85,000 
Ibs. v. 135,000 Ibs.) cars utilizing welded 
frames, stainless-steel skins and_ plastic 
interiors. Last week the Pennsylvania or- 
dered six of the new Budd cars, said it 
might order 44 more if they prove as 
good as their promise. 

As always, railroaders grumble loudly 
about the cost of passenger moderniza- 
tion, complain that even the best trains 
often lose money. But every railroader is 
also well aware that good passenger serv- 
ice builds up good will that cannot be 
counted in mere dollars and cents. Illinois 
Central President Wayne Johnston, who 
has cut his passenger trains from 228 in 
1935 to less than 50 today, makes sure 
that the survivors are super-trains. Says 
he: “If somebody told me to take the 
Panama Limited off my Chicago-New Or- 
leans run, I’d say, ‘Don’t insult me.’ Any 
money we lose right now is made up by 
good will and advertising. It keeps the 
Illinois Central name before the public 
and gives them service they can’t get 
anywhere else.” 


MONUMENTS INTO MILLSTONES 


Despite all their advances, there is a 
practical limit to how much the railroads 
can accomplish alone. Railroaders com- 
plain bitterly that the Internal Revenue 
bureau's taxmen take no account of their 
progress. The new diesels and freight cars 
are still depreciated at 20-year rates, but 
because of the industry’s rapidly advanc- 
ing technology, they must often be junked 
in ten years or less. And the railroads are 
forced to pay many other taxes that com- 
peting industries avoid. While the New 
York Central’s stations were once monu- 
ments to prosperity, now they are mill- 
stones, costing far more to operate than 
they earn in tickets. To cut its losses the 
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Central has already put up 4oo of its sta- 
tions for sale, and many other roads want 
to get rid of their terminals. 

Another big complaint is that airlines 
and trucks use public airfields and high- 
ways for a relatively small fee, while rail- 
roads must pay steep taxes and main- 
tenance for every mile of rail. New Jersey 
alone collects an average $9,511 annually 
for every mile of line; the 13 railroads 
serving New Jersey pay $1.67 in state 
taxes for every $1 worth of business they 
pick up in the state. On top of that, rail- 
roadmen point to other special taxes, e.g., 
a federal railroad retirement tax, figured at 
63% of employee earnings v. only 2}% 
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ROCK ISLAND'S JENKS 


for other industries. plus a 3% tax on 
freight shipments during World War II 
to discourage shipping on the overloaded 
roads, but never taken off. 

The biggest single problem, say rail- 
roadmen, is the archaic system of regula- 
tions enforced by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Says Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
President John W. Barriger: “The ICC’s 
current rules are as economically stupid 
as 18th century medicine. They are killing 
the railroads. If General Motors had to 
wear our uniform in this league, it would 
be busted in two years.” 

One trouble is that ICC is slow and hes- 
itant to let railroads boost rates enough 
to cover inflated costs. Though U.S. roads 
have won 13 freight-rate increases since 
1946, the hikes have only increased reve- 
nues per ton-mile some 45%, while wages 
jumped 130%, and material costs rose 
80%. Another complaint is that ICC will 
not let the roads cut rates on products 
they can carry cheaper than competing 
trucks, thus tends to allocate markets and 
stifle free competition. 

Railroadmen who try to lop off money- 
losing spur lines that no longer are really 
needed often have to run through months 
or years of hearings. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio, for example, consistently failed to 


get permission to discontinue a train that 
averaged only a handful of passengers 
daily. Finally the principal objector ad- 
mitted that he did not ride the train him- 
self; he just liked to set his watch by the 
train’s noon whistle. Regulatory agencies 
know that every road has similar lines 
that should be eliminated so that the 
money saved could be used to improve 
service elsewhere. But they are reluctant 
to pare the costs, because they want rail- 
roads as a stand-by service in case weather 
makes plane and car travel impossible. 
Sighs one railroader: “What we are is 
foul-weather friends.” 


BY AIR & BY SEA 


Looking to the future, the industry 
wants to compete with its rivals on even 
terms all across the board. Says Illinois 
Central President Johnston: “We should 
be in every mode of transportation.” 
Years ago the Illinois Central and the Un- 
ion Pacific wanted to get into the airline 
business, but were turned down, Other 
roads are eager to get into barge lines and 
bus lines: the Erie, Lackawanna and a 
dozen other roads are anxious to merge to 
combine facilities and cut costs. The 
Southern Pacific has built a $35 million 
pipeline, first for the industry, to carry oil 
from Los Angeles to Arizona, is consider- 
ing another $16 million line from San 
Francisco to Nevada. Southern Pacific 
President Donald J]. Russell also has teams 
of geologists out combing the road’s thou- 
sands of acres of Western land, looking for 
oil and revenue-producing metals while 
the Santa Fe has already diversified 
with uranium, is fast becoming a major 
producer. 

The Eisenhower Administration is well 
aware of the industry’s problems. In 1955, 
the Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Transport Policy flatly proposed that the 
law be rewritten to make clear that neither 
ICC nor any other Government body 
should undertake to allocate and divide 
the U.S. transportation market. Bills are 
brewing in Congress to modify ICC’s hold 
on the industry, and ICC itself proposes 
a list of 26 changes to streamline its 
operations and speed up rate hearings. 

But until such help arrives, U.S. rail- 
roaders will have to go it alone. They 
know that they still have a big public- 
relations job to do before they can live 
down their past. As Central President Al- 
fred E. Perlman says, “People think of the 
airplane in terms of heroes like Lind- 
bergh. But when they think of railroads, 
they think of robber barons. We're cursed 
with that reputation.” Yet as every U.S. 
railroad man also knows, the best way to 
win back both the public’s confidence and 
their lost markets is by more cost-cutting 
modernization and better trains. Says 
Chesapeake & Ohio President Walter J. 
Tuohy, “We believe railroads are in the 
midst of a decade of unprecedented 
growth. But the cardinal heed of railroad 
management today is the courage and 
imagination to live in the future. It has 
only been in the past few years that we 
have learned to stop following the past.” 
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About the paper that 
““couldn't be made” 
from the trees that 


won't stop growing 


Once again technology has found a way 
to convert an idle raw material into a 


highly useful product 
. 


The raw material in this case is the 
abundant, native hardwoods of the 
lower Mississippi. In the past, these 
trees were considered of little or no 


value for paper-making 


Now. scientists have developed proc- 
esses to utilize these hardwoods, in 
combination with other wood fibers, to 
manutacture high quality printing pa- 
pers. The paper that “couldn't be made” 


from trees that won't stop growing. 


This new development enables Crown 
Zellerbach, in partnership with a major 
magazine publisher, to build and oper- 
ate a $31,000,000 printing paper mill at 


St. Francisville, Louisiana 


The benefits are many-sided. The South 
gains a new cash crop. A community 
gains a new payroll. The publishing in- 
dustry gains a new source of supply. 
And. the nation’s timber resources are 


more effectively utilized. 


GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 


IS THE KEY TO PROGRESS 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


The Iron Petticoat {M-G-M) is prae- 
tically a remake of the old Greta Garbo- 
Melvyn Douglas comedy about how Le- 
nin’s glass-of-water theory is vanquished 
by Hollywood's slipper-of-champagne the- 
ory, and the world is saved for black lace 
undies. This version, however, might more 
accurately have been titled Ninotmuchka. 
Katharine Hepburn, doing her smooth- 
cheeked, trim-legged best to look like a 
Soviet with sex appeal, plays a MIG-wig 
in the Red air force who flies to the West 
in protest over a missed promotion. Bob 
Hope, a major in the U.S. Air Force, is 
assigned the “sensitive” task of inducing 
her to “embrace democracy.” After that, 
the script—mostly by Ben Hecht, though 
he has wisely refused to acknowledge it 
(Time, Oct. 15)—degenerates noisily into 
a lot of Hechtic foolishness. For a couple 
of reels the leading comedian plays it, 
not for goofaws, but for the quiet snickers 
he is really better at getting; yet in the 
last half of the picture he goes right back 
to the cheap tricks that in recent years 
have made many moviegoers give up Hope. 


The Young Stranger (RKO Radio) 
is a sensitive, winning job of movie- 
making, and a stranger in more ways than 
one. It is that rare U.S. movie with not 
much plot, but with a sense of reality 
and people who ring true. The film was 
adapted by Robert Dozier, son of RKO 
Production Chief William Dozier, from 
his TV play, Deal a Blow, and is based 
on an incident that happened to him. Its 
point turns on the emotional gulf that 
separates a bright teen-age boy from his 
successful movie-producer father. 

With deceptive casualness and no ap- 
parent drama, the scene is set as a per- 
ceptive camera follows the boy (James 
MacArthur) from his high school to his 
Beverly Hills home, and deftly begins 
probing into his relationship with his 
father (James Daly). On the surface, all 
seems calm enough, but the trouble is 
deep. It breaks out when the boy is 
charged with assault and battery after 
punching a bad-tempered theater man- 
ager who was tossing him out for annoy- 
ing a customer. The boy admits to having 
been a nuisance, but denies he is an 
“assaulter and: batterer.” “It was self- 
defense,” he cries, but his father will not 
believe him. 

With no more than this true-life inci- 
dent as a dramatic situation, the rela- 
tionships among boy, father and mother 
(Kim Hunter) are brilliantly illuminated. 
In answer to his complaints about his 
father, his mother pleads, “Give a little. 
Other people want things too. . . Success 
takes an awful lot of time.” Finally, when 
the boy bitterly cries that his father 
doesn’t love him, his mother lets him in 
on how his father feels about him: “Your 
father once told me that the only thing 
in this world he really loved was you.” 

It doesn’t help. Embittered by his 
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Hore & HEPBURN 
Ninotmuchka. 


father’s persistent skepticism and cutting 
sarcasm, the boy blurts out the truth 
one night at dinner: “You don’t even 
know me. How can you know if I’m tell- 
ing the truth? . . . The only time I see 
you is at the crummy dinner table. You 
never talk to me. All you do is make 
speeches.” Later, the mother, who for the 
last five of the 17 years she has been 
married has been thinking of separating, 
assures her husband, “He's a stranger to 
you.” Pathetically, the father asks, “How 
do you talk to him? I can’t say three 
words to him without offending him.” 

Though the final frame is too pat and 
plainly aimed at the box office, the film, 





MacArtuur & HUNTER 
Enough. 





with its pointed direction, effective writ- 
ing and compelling acting, is one of those 
unusual surprises that Hollywood occa- 
sionally produces. Not the least remarka- 
ble thing about the movie is the youth 
of the four men most responsible for it. 
Producer Stuart Millar is 27, Director 
John Frankenheimer, 26, Writer Dozier, 
25. Promising Actor MacArthur, 19, is 
the son of Actress Helen Hayes and the 
late Charles (co-author of The Front 
Page) MacArthur. A freshman at Har- 
vard, he will probably not be a young 
stranger to moviegoers for long. 


Pantaloons (U.M.P.O.), a French sa- 
tirical version of the Don Juan legend, 
catches famed Comic Fernandel with his 
pantaloons down. When Don Juan is cap- 
tured, Fernandel, his servant, is forced to 
play the great lover to save his master’s 
life. Fernandel is desperate. He is also 
scared. All the women in Toledo seem to 
be pursuing him, and he doesn’t know 
what to do. There is nothing to it, his 
master explains. Women don’t love Don 
Juan; they love the name and the legend: 
“Bearing, arrogance, elegance, insolence.” 
Make them believe you are Don Juan, 
and they will love you just as if you were. 

Fernandel puts on some fancy doublets, 
sticks out his chest and looks down his 
nose. For a while, a certain number of 
people are fooled. He is accused of seduc- 
ing twelve women, including two virgins, 
in one night, and of killing 19 men at 
dawn. The penalty: he must burn at the 
stake. As the new executioner ties him 
up, he apologizes to the condemned man: 
“Excuse me if I'm rough. It’s my first 
time.”” “Mine too,” says Fernandel reas- 
suringly. He doesn’t burn, but it would 
be no great loss if the film did. It has a 
good idea and a better comedian. Un- 
fortunately, the five writers who adapted 
the story did not have enough imagination 
and wit for one; and the director, waver- 
ing between comedy and romance, allowed 
Fernandel’s talents to be frittered away. 


Current & CHoice 

The Rainmaker. Forecast: sunny com- 
edy, with spells of metaphysical driz- 
zle (Burt Lancaster), occasional electric 
storms (Katharine Hepburn), romantic 
sunset (Time, Dec. 31). 

The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
Menu: tee-hee (scented with sociology) 
and a side dish of red-white-and-blue- 
striped slapstick, charmingly served by 
Marlon Brando, Glenn Ford, Machiko 
Kyo (Time, Dec. 10). 

Around the World in 80 Days. Pro- 
ducer Mike Todd, with the help of Jules 
Verne, 46 stars and $6,000,000, has cre- 
ated the most spectacular travelogue ever 
seen on the screen (Tre, Oct. 29). 

Wee Geordie. A stiff comic punch de- 
livered by the British—an intoxicating 
mixture of Scotch and wry; with Bill 
Travers, Alastair Sim (True, Oct. 29). 

Giant. A big (3 hr. 18 min.), tough 
picture based on Edna Ferber’s bestseller 
about Texas, directed by George Stevens; 
with Rock Hudson, Elizabeth Taylor, 
James Dean (Time, Oct. 22). 
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Kitten on the Keys 


Poet Jean Cocteau gave it as his con- 
sidered opinion that she was not a little 
girl but “an 80-year-old dwarf.” A critic 
in Le Figaro said that her lines sparkled 

with spontaneous new tin- 
gling images.” Elle, France's biggest wom- 
en’s weekly, denounced her as a fake, 
They were all talking about nine-year-old 
Minou Drouet. whose poems launched a 
major cultural rhubarb in Paris (Time, 
Nov. 1935). Since then, Minou (a 
French pet name for “kitten”) has fought 
back. When a critic sniffed that she should 

her dolls, Minou answered: 
the dead. Have I no more to 
earth?” More important in 
her defense a test for membership 
in France's Authors, Com- 
posers and Music Publishers. Put alone in 
a room and given several topics, Minou 


sensations 











25, 


go back to 
“Dolls are 
do here on 
was 


Society ot 


emerged in 25 minutes with a credit- 
ible 38-line poem, Paris Sky. She dupli- 
cated the feat on television last month 


by dashing off a 46-liner called London. 
Sample verses: 


Mischievous country where in the 
morning 

{ll pink and golden on a plate 

Two eggs sing duets as they lie in 
wait... 


English-speaking readers now have a 
chance to see what the controversy was 
about. with the publication in Britain of 
Minou’s First Poems, translated by Poet- 
Biographer Margaret Crosland (Hamish 
Hamilton, London). There is nothing in 
the 20 poems to suggest that they could 
not have been written by a very preco- 
cious child, and at the same time nothing 
to keep them from being judged as poetry 
rather than child’s play. The verses are 


Poet DRovet 
Baby is no baby. 
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that 
because I re- 
Typical was 


typography 


in the 
Minou 
read better written like this. 


set serpentine 


believes necessary 





Tree that 1 Love 
Tree 
drawn by a clumsy 
child 
ild te 4 poo 
to buy 


coloured ¢ halks 
who scribbled you 


brown left over 





from hi school, 


Tree I come to 
console me 


for being 


nuIps al 


you 


only mie, 


There is in most of the poems an 
able fondness for nature. dogs and music 


agree- 
and a great addiction to 
the pathetic fallacy—the giving of human 
traits or feelings to inanimate objects. 
The poorest have the quality of a grown- 
up reaching too far for effect (‘this little 
incinerator of so many lost dreams that 
is called ash-tray’’), and a weakness for 
the repeated metaphor that finds nights, 
houses, clouds and tears all to be the color 


what critics call 








of blood. Yet the best are written with 
undeniable charm, and in much the same 
headlong fashion that a child runs 
White road, 
where you going? 
You are only an arm stretched out, 
an outstretched arm that bids me 
go close, 
and closer yet 
to the bracelet 
that the moss-bearded bridge 
slips over your wrist. 
This week, Minou was back in Paris 


after a triumphal tour of Switzerland and 
Italy. Along the way, she had been the 
star of a poetry festival in Taormina and 
had an audience with the Pope. Said Mi- 
nou to His Holiness: “I have gone into 
many churches looking for God, but all I 
find are stained-glass windows and _ pil- 
lars.” It is not recorded what the Pope re- 
plied to this, but later he asked the poet 
for a copy of her book. Whereupon Minou 
asked archly, “Haven't you read it yet?”, 
and promised to send him one, 


Comic Tragedy 


BrotHers AND Sisters (273 pp.J—Ivy 
Compton-Burnett—Zero Press ($3.75). 


“What? Incest again?” fans of Ivy 
Compton-Burnett will cry upon opening 
Brothers and Sisters. Again an old desk 
locked for decades, containing a letter con- 
taining the terrible truth? Again a hard 
fate visiting the sins of the father upon 
the children? 

These are among the fixed, solemn bells 
on which Author Compton-Burnett has 
managed to ring wild, gay changes for 
more than 30 years (e.g., Bullivant and 
the Lambs, Two Worlds and Their Ways). 
But no matter how worn her plots may 
be. the conversation is sure to be spangled 




































































































































Br 
NoveList CoMPTON-BURNETT 


Father was mother's brother. 


an Seed 


with jewels that, to her devoted followers, 
still proclaim her a Cartier of contem- 
porary fiction. 

Brothers and Sisters concerns Sophia 
and Christian Stace, who have been hap 
pily married for more than a quarter- 
century. Then one day poor Christian 
opens the fateful desk and finds a letter 
saying that he and Sophia had a common 
father. How could that happen, even in a 
Compton-Burnett plot? This way: Chris- 
tian had never known who his father was 
had grown up simply as the “adopted son” 
of Sophia’s father, old Andrew Stace. In 
point of fact—as the letter now reveals— 
he was old Andrew’s illegitimate son by a 
neighbor of theirs, one Mrs. Lang, and 
thus, of course, his wife’s half brother. 
Christian takes this discovery so much to 
heart (which was never strong) that he 
drops dead. But Sophia is made of sterner 
stuff. Bravely burying her husband-hallf- 
brother, she murmurs to the children: 
“So I am Father's sister. Well. I am 
troubled about that. It only seems to draw 
us closer.” 

The children do not take it 
well, Son Robin, carefully analyzing the 
situation, speaks rather bitterly of “my 
maternal grandfather, my paternal grand- 
father, my only grandfather.” What makes 
the case even more difficult is that two of 
the Stace children were engaged to marry 
two of Mrs. Lang’s offspring. The engage- 
ments had to be broken off, to avoid fresh 
incest. And when Sophia dies abruptly of 
“some internal illness that is mortal.” the 
children really feel it is time for them 
to go and live somewhere else. The neigh- 
bors agree that this is a wise move, 
though naturally they are sorry to lose a 
family that has brought so much interest- 
ing abnormality into the village and has 
undergone what is described as “plenty 
of maturing experience lately.” But the 
general conclusion is that the Staces have 
much luckier than families 


not 


quite so 


been most 
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Northeast Louisiana offers expanding industries a rare 

combination of industrial advantages. It is rich in natural 
se oe 9 

resources .. . rich in agriculture... rich in manpower . . . rich in its cu, 

supplies of dependable natural gas. With a pleasant, year around & So 

working climate, and close to growing markets, this section Ur,, 

of the Gulf South provides unlimited opportunities to enterprising 


industries seeking to expand their operations. When looking for 


This is the eighth of a series describing the area 
served by United Gos. Mop shows United Gos 
pipe lines in @ portion of Northeast Louisiana. 


a new plant location where you can grow, look to the growing Gulf 


South. Address inquiries to United Gas, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


UNITED GAS 





UNITED GAS CORPORATION © UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY © UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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New Robomatic shows slides by itself! 


How’s this for showmanship! Bell & 


Howell's Robomatic projector does 
everything for you . automatically! 
Just set it and relax. You can pre-set 
slide viewing time from seconds to a min- 


ute or more. With the hand-held control, 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 
] 
Bell & Howell 





you can change the timing or hold a slide 
from anywhere in the room! See it in ac- 
tion at your dealer's or write: Bell & 
Howell, 7103 McCormick Rd., Chicago 
45, Ill. Robomatic projector, with carry- 
ing case and remote control, $149.50. 


The 10 Men pictured on page 3 
Solved Management's No. 1 Headache 


Failure to prepare promising personnel 
for the problems of leadership arising 
from industry's enormous expansion— 
this is management's biggest difficulty. 


Perhaps you have this condition in 
your own plant—employees who are 
competent in their work, but show no 
aptitude for greater responsibility .. . 
because they lack the ability to com- 
municate clearly, win cooperation for 
their ideas and motivate others to get 
the job done. How can you train these 
employees for the next job ahead? 


These 10 men—as well as other far- 
sighted leaders of America’s foremost 
corporations — found the answer in 
DaLeé CARNEGIE Courses, Since they 
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' 

' 

' 
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' 

: NAME _ 
: COMPANY 

' ADDRESS 
DALE CARNEGIE 

; city 
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themselves were graduates, they knew 
how effective The DALE CARNEGIE 
Course is in revealing hidden abilities, 
developing human relations skills and 
improving memory. 

Once a week, in 14 lively evening 
sessions, your employees enjoy an ad- 
venture in self-discovery. Guided by 
skilled instructors, they learn how to 
transmit enthusiasm, speak effectively 
on their feet, and get along better with 
superiors, employees and customers. In 
14 weeks you will observe new spirit 
and ambition among your salesmen, 
supervisors, engineers, accountants, 
technicians, clerks and secretaries. The 
coupon will bring you full information, 
Won't you send it today? 


xT 


How to Bring Out the Best in Your Employees” 


© When may |, as an individual, visit a class in session, without obligation? 


ZONE STATE — 


The Dale Carnegie Courses 
15 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


© Please send me your free booklet, 








because (as an old friend says): “Tragedy 
is by far the best background, and every 
one behaves well in it: it worth 
while.” Brothers and Sisters is similarly 
worth while, and those who argue that it is 
not as tragic as Oedipus Rex will be the 
first to agree that it is much funnier. 


World's Greatest Swindler 


Is so 


THe Increpiete Ivar Kreucer (301 
pp.) — Allen Churchill — Rinehart 
($3.95). 


March 12, 1932 was a raw, sunless day 
in Paris. and the city’s restless tempo was 
slowed to a funereal rustle as Frenchmen 
filed into la Salle de ’'Horloge at the Quai 
d'Orsay to stare at the bier of the illustri- 
ous pactmaker, Aristide Briand. All Paris 
seemed to be wrapped in a shroud of 
melancholy over the passing of the great 
democrat—all but a luncheon party of 
American, British and Swedish bankers 
who waited in edgy silence at the Hotel du 
Rhin to confer with an autocratic em- 
peror of finance. “Match King” Ivar Kreu- 
ger. If they had cause for melancholy, 
they did not yet know it. They were some- 
what nervous about some bookkeeping 
discrepancies that had cropped up in one 
Kreuger’s subsidiary and 
there had been Ivar’s strange breakdown 
on his recent trip to New York when he 
babbled, “I can’t think any more! T am 


ol companies 








going crazy!” But Ivar would explain 
everything in his magnetic. confidence- 
restoring way. Ivar always had. 

But Ivar. like Aristide, was past think- 


ing and past explaining. At 11 a.m. he had 
shuttered the blinds of his unostentatiously 
elegant flat at No, 5 Avenue Victor Em- 
manuel and lain down neatly on his bed. 
Then he had drawn aside his black coat 
and the leather locket with the gold coin 
that always rested on his breast like a 
superstitious token of his only god, and 
shot himself with a 9-mm. Browning pistol, 
neatly through the middle of his heart. 

Never, it soon became evident. had so 
many been bilked of so much by a quarter- 
ounce pellet of lead. 

The Bird Charmer. Though the suicide 
was hushed up that afternoon to allow the 
New York Stock Exchange to close. the 
market opened the following Monday to a 
flood of “sell” orders on Kreuger stocks 
and bonds, to which hardheaded U.S. fin- 
anciers and softheaded speculators alike 
had subscribed some $250 million. Prices 
plummeted; one issue of Kreuger stock 
opened at 5. off 375 points from the previ- 
ous close. In little over a month after his 
death, it was clear that Kreuger had been 
the world’s greatest swindler, having “mis- 
appropriated” some $1,168.000,000 in nine 
years. In another month Sweden's Prime 
Minister had toppled, bank clerks were 
committing suicide, and King Gustaf’s 
brother, a heavy Kreuger investor, had to 
move to humbler lodgings. In May, Pope 
Pius XI gave the Kreuger legend its epi- 
taph by issuing an encyclical, Cuaritate 
Christi Compulsi (Urged by the Charity 
of Christ), the gist of which was: “The 
love of money is the root of all evils.’ 

But neither popes nor accounting firms 
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SALESMEN KNEW THEIR WAY AROUND IN 850 B.C. 








Seamanship was more important than 
salesmanship when the Phoenicians were 
the masters of world trade. Without charts 
or compasses their merchants sailed as far 
as the Scilly Islands for tin, to Spain for 
silver, to Corinth for dyestuffs, perhaps 
even to the Baltic for amber. 

Today, successful sales campaigns are 
apt to be planned with Rand M®Nally 


maps. The 1957 Commercial Atlas includes 


m 
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such vital information as the estimated 


retail sales of every state, county and in- 
dependent city in the United States. Used 
with our new Sales Control map, it helps a 
sales manager plan selling strategy and keep 
an accurate picture of progress in the field. 

For business. college, school, or home, 
maps that are accurately prepared and 
always been a 


beautifully printed have 


specialty of Rand M* Nally. 


RAND 


M‘SNALLY 
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could fully resolve the why and how of 
Ivar Kreuger. Perhaps the French came 
closest when they dubbed him L’Oiseleur. 
the bird charmer. In disinterring the Kreu- 
ger story, Author Allen Churchill (no kin 
to Winston), onetime managing editor of 
the American Mercury. enjoys the valu- 
able quarter-century distance that lends 
disenchantment. His research is sometimes 
superficial and his prose tabloidish, but he 
captures the flair and flavor of the Napole- 
onic con man who was the Match King. 

Enter, Caesar. Born in 1880, one of six 
children, Ivar Kreuger enjoyed a com- 
fortable, humdrum boyhood in the forest- 
encircled town of Kalmar, Sweden. After 
cheating his way through school, and with 
an engineer's diploma in his pocket, Ivar 
began ricocheting around the globe. He 
did wiring jobs on Manhattan’s Plaza and 
St. Regis Hotels, operated a restaurant 
in Johannesburg. Back in Stockholm in 
1908, he co-founded the building firm of 
Kreuger & Toll. Then he took over his 
family’s three match factories, was shortly 
gobbling up competitors and building his 
giant Swedish match combine. 

He branched into iron and gold mines, 
newspapers and film companies (Greta 
Garbo got her first job as an extra in a 
Kreuger-financed film). Up to this time, 
Kreuger was an aggressive industrialist, 
but not the dishonest manipulator he later 
became. Yet he was in the grip of a grandi- 
ose passion—to make and sell every match 
in the world. He had always thought of 
himself as a superman, and in 1922 he 
had a superidea. He would personally 
shore up the tottering, post-World War I 
governments of Europe with loans, in 
return for match monopolies. 

To get the money, he sailed for the 
U.S. On the high seas Kreuger decided 
to fire the American imagination with 
a flamboyant gesture, commandeered the 
ship’s wireless room and spent the next 
24 hours dispatching business messages. 
Thus was born the notion of Kreuger as 
a dedicated, enigmatic Caesar of inter- 
national finance. It was on another trip 
that Kreuger made his only recorded wit- 
ticism. When asked by a ship reporter if 
he had come to marry an American heiress, 
the lifelong bachelor replied: “No, 1 much 
prefer a Swedish match.” 

Two out of Three. Wall Street looked 
into Kreuger'’s hypnotic, ice-blue eyes and 
found that it could not resist this charmer. 
The staid and honorable banking firm of 
Lee, Higginson & Co. begged to be his 
broker and soon bore him a bouncing new 
corporation, International Match. Kreu- 
ger promptly convinced the directors, 
among them Percy Rockefeller, nephew of 
John D., that the millions raised from 
this and subsequent flotations should be 
deposited by him with a European sub- 
sidiary, to “avoid taxes.”’ Kreuger, in turn, 
would mail back the dividends, some of 
them as handsome as 11%. 

This transfer of funds to Kreuger, which 
eventually brought him $144 million, en- 
abled him to go into his criminal corpo- 
rate juggling act. His fertile mind spawned 
some 4oo subsidiary holding companies, 
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many of them mere names. He used their 
paper assets to establish his credit in 
borrowing more money for his loans to 
European countries; 15 nations received 
a staggering $400 million. He duly received 
his match monopolies in return, and soon 
he was making two out of every three 
matches in the world. 

"Q" Marks the Spot. Part of the enigma 
of the Match King is that the man who 
commandeered millions spent comparative- 
ly little on himself. He maintained elegant 
apartments in Stockholm, London, Paris, 
Berlin, Warsaw and New York, but these 
were almost business necessities. He had 





American Swedish News Exchange 
Matcu KING KREUGER 
One final, non-negotiable note. 


little interest in women. His favorite pos- 
sessions were two Rolls-Royces and three 
high-speed motorboats. 

The Wall Street crash of ’29 wrote an 
invisible “X" across Kreuger’s name. Be- 
ing an uncommon crook, Kreuger did not 
crumble on Black Thursday. Indeed, he 
never defaulted on a dividend; but he was 
in the trap of paying dividends out of 
capital. He gambled millions in the market 
himself, and lost. Outwardly calm but 
inwardly frantic, he became the master 
forger of the age when, in 1931, in the 
inner fastnesses of his regal headquarters 
at the Match Palace in Stockholm, he 
forged with his own hand $143 million in 
Italian government bonds. By now, Kreu- 
ger’s Depression-gored empire was bleed- 
ing cash too fast to be saved by bogus 
credit plasma. A sprinkling of embar- 
rassing questions began. As they sat in the 
Hétel du Rhin waiting to hear his answers. 
Ivar Kreuger fobbed off his creditors with 
one final, non-negotiable note: “Goodbye 
now and thanks. I.K.” 












For his era, Ivar Kreuger was both 
idol and symbol—not, as most men then 
thought, a Paul Bunyan of finance, but a 
gross glandular case of surpassing greed. 
Today, only one tiny match flare from 
Kreuger’s mighty kingdom remains on the 


financial pages of U.S. newspapers. In 
mingled hope and irony, Kreuger & Toll 
5% debenture bonds, with a $1,000 face 
value, sell on the N.Y. Stock Exchange 
for about $40. Before the bond’s name 
appears the tiny letter “gq,” signifying 
“in bankruptcy.” 


<¢ 
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Psyche in Paradise 


Titt We Have Faces (313 pp.J—C. S. 
Lewis—Harcourt, Brace ($4.50). 


C. S. Lewis is an Oxford and Cambridge 
don who has long been an apostle to the 
well-educated agnostic. To scoop unbeliev- 
ers out of the waters of doubt into the net 
of faith, Anglican Lewis uses all sorts of 
urbane literary lures ranging from Platonic 
debate (The Screwtape Letters) through 
self-confessions (Surprised by Joy) to 
Gothic-romantic fictional allegory (Pere- 
landra). This last category, to which the 
present book belongs, displays Lewis at 
his most difficult. 

Till We Have Faces twists the ancient 
Psyche myth into strange new shapes. The 
action takes place in the barbaric Kingdom 
of Glome, somewhere north of civilized 
ancient Greece. The central figures are 
the beauteous Princess Psyche, a symbol of 
sacred love, and her ugly sister Orual, a 
symbol of profane love. By contrast, their 
Greek slave tutor, Lysias the Fox, is a sym- 
bol of the rational, worldly skeptic of all 
ages. The Fox tells the princesses that 
their country’s religion, which revolves 
around a shapeless stone earth-mother 
deity named Ungit, is a pack of lies. But 
Ungit’s priests bully the king into offering 
up Psyche as a human sacrifice to redeem 
the kingdom from an ill fate. The heart- 
broken Orual makes a pilgrimage to recov- 
er her sister's bones from the mountain 
site of the sacrifice, and to her amazement 
finds Psyche luminously alive. Through 
Psyche’s newly gained mystical vision, 
Orual is given a glimpse of paradise, but 
rejects it as an insane mirage. By her lack 
of unquestioning faith, Orual condemns 
herself and Psyche to long years of purga- 
torial labors. 

Author Lewis’ point seems to be that 
divinity can only address humanity in 
opaque hints and fragmentary revelations, 
since a mortal mind is no more capable of 
comprehending the divine plan than an 
infant is of understanding Shakespeare. 
Lewis advances this argument less through 
his stiff allegorical characters than through 
nimble theological dialectics, plus such 
gaudy abracadabra as temple harlots and 
garish bird masks that Ungit’s priests don 
during blood sacrifices. But if the proper 
use of reason is to know where reason 
ends, Lewis’ myth-making serves its pur- 
pose well, for the book carries the mind to 
the craggy limits of rationality where noth- 
ing seems more reasonable than the leap 
to faith. 
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Victor’s new, completely automatic printing calculator with the 





Flick Up to Multiply 
Imagine! Now anyone can multiply or divide, add or 
subtract with the Victor Calculator . . . all automati- 
cally. No complicated rules to learn, no mental calcu- 
lations, no special training needed. Just flick the 
Simpla-Key . . . enter your figures on the single key- 
board as you would write them... and the machine 
does the rest. It’s almost unbelievable! 


VICTOR ‘ris’ 
CALCULATOR 






— 
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Center to Add, Subtract Flick Down to Divide 


D>. 


New Simpla-Key 


Lets you automatically multiply, add, subtract, or divide with a flick of One Key! 





- 


And, you get a printed tape, showing the figures you 
put in the machine, with a true symbol identifying the 
operation performed. The tape is clear and simple. . . 
easy to check. See this unique Victor Calculator today. 
It’s easy to buy—convenient terms. Look under ‘“V” 
for Victor in the adding machine section of the Yellow 
Pages, or mail coupon, 








Find Your 
VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 1 |, ILL Necrest Decler 

Victor-McCoskey, Lid., Galt, Onterio In The 
Manufacturer of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business | Sao Pages 
and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars ~~ 


Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. T-157 
Chicago 18, Iilinols 
Send me complete new brochure on Victor Avtomatic Calculator. 


Name 
Company Nome 


Address 





force-feeding an oil tanker at up 
to 315,000 gallons per hour... 


New petroleum-metering goliath 
measures a barrel with _. gulp 





They just don’t come any bigger — or 
any more accurate — than the giant 
new A. O. Smith B-700. Another exam- 
ple of A. O. Smith research that paces 
progress—it’s the world’s largest rotary 
positive-displacement meter . . . rings 
up a barrel (311% gallons) with every 
Ideal teammate for the 
king-size pumps that can fill or empty 


revolution. 


a modern tanker’s vast holds at up to 
10,000 barrels an hour. 


For all its size and capacity —B-700 
offers the sure dependability and never- 
miss-a-drop accuracy that have made 
A. O. Smith meters famous throughout 
the petroleum industry. From oil field 
to refinery, from pipe line to tank truck, 
from loading dock to service station — 
A. O. Smith meters measure the flow 
precisely, reliably ... year-in, year-out. 

Want more facts about the B-700 or 
other A. O. Smith petroleum meters? 
Write for free, illustrated brochure. 


Through research a better way 


OSmith 
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Permaglas 
ome heating and 
cooling systems 


Horvestores for the farm 
Permoglas Storage Units 
for industry 


Line pipe, 
‘oil well casing 








Electric motors 





Permaglas smoke stacks 





Automotive 
fromes ond ports 
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Permaglas 
ond Burkay water heaters 





Pressure vessels, 
heat exchangers 





Liquid meters, 
gasoline dispensers 


Welding machines, 
electrodes, accessories 





Gloss-lined and 
stainless tanks 











Glascote 
processing equipment 


MISCELLANY 


The Bug Story. In Napanee, Ont., the 
weekly Beaver advised readers: “You 
may notice some typographical errors in 
this paper. They were put in intention- 
ally. This paper tries to print something 
for everyone and some people are always 
looking for mistakes.” 





Father, Dear Father. In West New 
York, N.J., after Jennie Kelly testified 
that her husband popped her in the head 
with a dart, Charles Kelly told the judge: 
“T want my wife to stop peeking over 
gin-mill doors looking for me.” 


The Whim of Iron. In Waco, Tex., 
after she overturned her car, Mrs, Mim- 
mie Moore Richardson was jailed for 
drunkenness despite her pronouncement 
to arresting officers: “This is my auto- 
mobile, and it is my prerogative to turn 
it over where and when I please.” 


Steal Home. In Los Angeles, after he 
barged a bakery truck over the curb and 


onto the sidewalk in front of the Wilshire | 


police station, Delos R. Williams admit- 
ted to cops that he had stolen the truck, 
quiveringly told why: “There were 25 
men chasing me and I wanted to get as 
close to the police station as I could.” 


The Old Cramped Ground. In Man- 
hattan, after he arrived by ship from 
Rotterdam, Motorbike Tourist Hugo De 
Wys scouted the area, regretfully told 
well-wishers he would have to leave im- 
mediately because there was no place to 
pitch his tent. 


And Double Check. In Roanoke, Va., 
after banks bounced fiye checks because 
they couldn’t read the signatures, cops 
tracked down Kenny Calhoun, got him to 
admit that he persuaded store clerks to 
fill out checks for him, signed them with 
a meaningless scrawl, did his forging in 
this way because he couldn't read or write. 


View Halloo! In Portland, Ind., a jury 
deliberated for 24 hours, then acquitted 
Kenneth P. Stolz of drunken driving after 
he testified that he had steered his car 
down the left side of the road before his 
arrest because he was looking for fox 
tracks. 


Feel Sharp, Drive Sharp. In Paramus, 
N.J., despite his plea that there wasn’t 
any law against it, Theodore Hildebrandt 
Jr. was ticketed for careless driving after 
cops caught him driving with the wheel 
in one hand, a razor in the other, and 
blobs of lather on his face. 


But, Soft! What Truck... In Madi- 
son, Wis., arrested for leaving the scene 
of an accident after his truck tore off a 
3}-ton marquee and smashed an eight- 
foot window at the Cardinal Hotel, Henry 
D. Eskridge alibied: “Honest to gosh, I 
didn't know I hit anything!” 


Love Letters 
to” -ambler 


Angler-Executive 
Roger Jacques is a 
V.P. of Wights 
Sporting Goods Co., 
in Bangor, Maine. 
During World War 
II, he served with 

Roger Jacques the 107th Infantry 
Division in Germany. Avid fisher- 
man, devoted father of 3 children, 
he writes letters like this: 


“GO, BESSY! AND BESSY’S GONE!” 


"My wife and I never cared 
much for driving before, but 
now she really is disap- 
pointed when I take the 
Rambler to work. It handles 
so easily...and the power 
is amazing. All you have to 
do is say, 'Go, Bessy,' and 
Bessy's gone." 
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Fastest-growing car in sales to out- 
doorsmen is Rambler! And it's first 
in resale value among all low-price 
cars. Only Rambler offers Reclining 
Seats and Twin 
Travel Beds.... 
double-strong 
Single Unit Con- 
struction. Deep 
Coil Springs on 
all four wheels to 
smooth out back-country roads. . . 
all-new 190 HP V-8 or record-smash- 
ing Economy 6. Try Rambler! At 
Nash dealers. At Hudson dealers. 








BIG BLOW? 















We pay 
Wf wind claims 

within 8 hours 
after proof 
of Joss 








AMERICAN 
ARDWARE 
MUTUAL 


INSUMANCE COMPANY 









17 mojor coverages for Business, Home and Automobile 
Home Office —Minn eopolls |, Minn, 


Mothersills 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 
















YOUR 
RAILROAD TICKET 





During World War II, Congress levied special 
taxes on the passenger fares and the freight 
charges paid to railroads and other forms of | 
public for-hire transportation. One reason for 
these special taxes was to discourage the use of 
these transportation facilities in wartime. 
You still a these The war ended more than ten years ago but 
Pp VY these taxes go on —and on. They still add an 
extra 10 per cent to the passenger fares you 
‘cc 99 pay, and they add 3 per cent to the freight 
temporary charges on everything that moves by public car- 
riers such as railroads. 
The reason for these “temporary” wartime 
wartime taxes taxes vanished long ago. But they are still dis- 
couraging the use of our public transportation 
systems. And by so doing, these taxes are weak- 
ening our public carriers — essential to peace- 
time commerce and vital to national defense. 


These discriminatory and burdensome taxes 
should be repealed — now! 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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DEWAR'S 
_,White Label 


and ANCESTOR 
SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 

.. their colorful tartans worn in 
glory through the centuries. 
Famous, too, is Dewar’s White Label 
and Ancestor, forever and always 


a wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 
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Dewar Highlander wero 
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Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. 


